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Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica 


Rev. STEPHEN H. R. Upson 


1 Elis life 


Very little direct information has come down to us concerning Simeon, who 
succeeded the Metropolitan Gabriel as Archbishop of Thessalonica about 
1410.1 The Synodikon? of the Church of Thessalonica contains his eulogy by 
the Nomophylax John Eugenicus, brother of the famous Mark Eugenicus of 
Ephesus. This eulogy consists mostly of laudatory rhetoric, and indicates that 
Simeon was a fervent monk before becoming a bishop.? In 1425 he visited 
Mt. Athos, to dedicate an Oratory to St. George, in the Monastery of St. Paul.* 
His death occurred in September 1429, six months before the fall of Thessa- 
lonica to the Turks led by Sultan Murad II, on March 29, 1430.° 


It is curious that so little mention is made of Simeon, who occupied his see 
during an important and active period in the history of his city and the sur- 
rounding territory. Murad and his Turks were pressing hard upon the Greeks 
in the Balkan peninsula,° and in 1423 the brother of John VIII Paleologocs 
decided to sell Thessalonica, of which he was acting despot, to the Venetians, 
who promised to protect and prosper it, and make it a second Venice.’ This 
they failed to do; they were regarded by the Greeks as foreigners, and they in 
turn looked upon the Greeks with much distrust, feeling that the Hellenes 
might betray them to the Turks. The period of seven years in which Thessa- 
lonica was a Venetian colony was an unpleasant one for its Greek inhabitants; 
in the end, the Venetian garrison proved unable to withstand the attacks of 
the Turks, and the Latins sailed away, leaving the citizens to their fate, which 
was bitter: of those left alive, seven thousand were sold into slavery. The 
churches were turned into mosques, save that of St. Demetrius, the patron of 
the city, which the Turks with some irony left to the Christians. 


The fall of Thessalonica was an important event, presaging the fate which 
was to befall Constantinople. John the Reader, an eye-witness of the siege and 
its outcome,’ mentions his Archbishop in a way which suggests that there had 
been criticism of Simeon’s conduct during the period of Venetian occupation. 
Simeon confined himself to his réle as man of God. Although he was against 
turning over the city, he did not urge any measures against the Latins: he 
was politic. If he manifested his anti-Latin bias in any other way than in his 
theological writings, no trace of it remains. John the Reader says that at his 
death all the city mourned for him, even the Latins and the Jews, and re- 
garded it as an indication of divine wrath against them.? 
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At least one modern writer has seen in Simeon a strong tower of Hellenic 
nationalist feeling ;'° she thinks that his theological writings were designed to 
inflame his clergy with a passion for super-Orthodoxy and hellenism. Simeon’s 
anti-Latin passages, his strict Orthodoxy, his pure Greek vocabulary, his mi- 
nute concern with Greek liturgical tradition, all these speak volumes to her: 
“C’est clairement cette nouvelle tendance que trahit oeuvre de Symeon: 
Aimer, proner le culte orthodoxe, s’y attacher de toutes les forces de son Ame 
pour sauver hellénisme et orthodoxie de la double invasion, celle arrivée 
d’Orient et celle dirigée d’Occident.”!! 

It is difficult to ascertain how much influence Simeon and his writings ex- 
ercised upon his contemporaries; the actions and words of a violent partisan, 
recognized as such in his own day, would have occasioned more notice than he 


seems to have won. Perhaps he was regarded as a faithful representative of 


i 
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standard Greek Orthodoxy, an ideal archbishop; that he was not as active 
in the cause of nationalism as some of his contemporaries wished, we know 
from John the Reader; he seems to have died a natural death, and there is no 
suggestion that he engaged in underground anti-Venetian activity. His very 
neutrality speaks for itself; he was wise in his generation, and although he 
was undoubtedly a thorough-going Hellene in his sentiments, he was also a 
prudent one. Some insight into his personality and ideas can be gained from 
his comments in passing as he treats of various topics in his writings. 


2. His Works” 


The writings of Simeon may be separated into four main groups: 
I. His Greatest Work 


“Dialogue in Christ against all the Heresies,” consists of 373 chapters of 
unequal length and varying content. The dialogue takes place between an 
Archbishop and a Cleric; the latter asks, the former replies. The work falls 
into two main sections, the first of which, thirty-two chapters in length, deals 
with the hersies of atheists, idolaters, fatalists, Jews, and other non-Orthodox 
Christians. In connection with these last he touches on certain specific errors 
of the Latins.!? Chapters 24-29 treat briefly of the seven Ecumenical Councils, 
while the last three chapters of the section deal with the doctrines of Gregory 
Palamas, which he defends against the charges of Barlaam, Akindynos, and 
the Latins in general. 

The second section of the Dialogue is by far the largest, and contains 341 


_ chapters under the general heading “Concerning the Sacred Ceremonies.” 


These chapters fall into eleven divisions, each with its own introduction: 4 


1. Concerning the Sacraments, Ch. 33-57 (cc. 176-208). 
2. Concerning Holy Baptism, Ch. 58-70 (cc. 208-237). 
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3. Concerning the Sacred Ceremony of the Holy Myron, Ch. 71-78 
(oc8237=202) « 

4. Concerning the Sacred Liturgy, Ch. 79-100 (cc. 253-304). 

5. Concerning the Holy Temple and its Consecration, Ch. 101-155 | 
(cc. 305-362). 

6. Concerning the Sacred Impositions of Hands, Ch. 156-250 (cc. 362-470). | 

7. Concerning Penance, Ch. 251-275 (cc. 470-504). 

8. Concerning Honorable and Lawful Wedlock, Ch. 276-282 (cc. 504-516). _ 

9. Concerning the Sacred Ceremony of the Holy Oil, Ch. 283-293 
(cc. 516-536). 

10. Concerning Divine Prayer, Ch. 294-359 (cc. 536-670). 

11. Concerning our End, and the Sacred Order of the Funeral, and the 


Things Customarily Done for Remembrance, Ch. 360-373 (cc. 670-696) . | 


II. Five SHorter Works: 

1. “Explanation concerning the Divine Temple, its Priests, Deacons, and 
Bishops, and the Sacred Vestments with which each is clothed, as well — 
as Concerning the Divine Mystagogy and the reason for each of the Cere- 
monies therein performed: sent to those pious persons in Crete who be- 
sought it.’”!5 

Much of this work is extracted from the second part of the “Dialogue in 
Christ against all the Heresies,” and comments on the furniture of the Church, 
the vestments of the clergy, parts of the episcopal ceremonial, and certain parts 
of the Divine Liturgy. 

2. “Brief Explanation of the Divine and Sacred Symbol of the Orthodox and 
Immaculate Faith of us Christians.”’!® 

An exposition of the Nicene Creed, article by article. Polemics against the 
Latins appear in that part which deals with the procession of the Holy Spirit.' 

3. “Most Necessary Exposition of the Words of the Sacred Symbol, whence 
they were chosen, and against whom drawn up.”!8 

This may well be an original compilation of Simeon’s; it comprises twenty- 
one articles, each consisting of a word or phrase of the Creed, with accom- 
panying scriptural passages by way of explanation. Each article is prefaced by 
a heading naming the heretics thereby confuted. 

4. “Twenty Summary Chapters, which some call Articles, of our unique 
Christian Faith.” !9 

This little work begins with a very brief resumé of the principal truths of 
the Christian faith, likened to the twelve articles of the Creed. Then follows 
a statement of the articles of the Creed, with a short concluding treatise on 
the Christian morality to be derived therefrom. 

5. “Concerning the Priesthood”’. 2° 
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A discourse on the sublimity and functions of the priesthood, and the virtues 
necessary to the same. After a lengthy exordium, Simeon delivers himself of 
much good advice, interlarded with scriptural quotations and the examples 
of the Fathers, notably Basil, Chrystostom, and Gregory I of Rome. This 
discourse was apparently written while Simeon himself was still a priest. 


III. “ANswers TO SOME QUESTIONS ASKED OF HIM BY A BrsHop.””?! 


This work consists of eighty-three responses on a wide variety of subjects, 
dogmatic, liturgical, and disciplinary, which follow one upon another in no 
particular order. Some concern topics which have previously been treated by 
Simeon, others not. They have the air of a compilation of extracts from let- 
ters, over a long period of time. Many of the subjects are of current interest, 
others fall within the province of the curious. 


IV. LirurcicaL Compositions 


In his eulogy of Simeon, John Eugenicus says that he composed sacred 
odes in honor of the Saints.”? It is likely that he wrote in honor of St. Deme- 
trius, the patron of Thessalonica.?? The present Office in the Greek Menaion 
for October 26, St. Demetrius’ day, contains three hymns “by Simeon” in 
memory of the earthquake at Constantinople in 741. These may be his as well 
as some of the other unascribed hymns in the Office. In various manuscripts 
there remain unedited prayers and hymns attributed to him; one at least deals 


_ with earthquakes, a subject always of interest to the Byzantines.” 


3. His Ideas 


The content and characteristics of Simeon’s works indicate that he wrote 
primarily for practical reasons rather than for any esoteric purpose. He lived 
in a day when anti-Latin feeling ran high and undoubtedly shared in it him- 
self, but others are more fiery than he.26 Simeon was very much interested in 
being a good Greek archbishop, in maintaining the Orthodox tradition to the 


_ limit, and in seeing that things were done decently and in order. It is obvious 


, that his interest in matters purely dogmatic was secondary to his love of lit- 


/ urgy and mystical theology. He pours himself into his explanation of cere- 


monies, finding meanings in every tiny incident, cult object, and prayer. He 
is a liturgical cultist, one of the last of the Greek writers on the subject.?7 


i When he has to set forth dogmatic matters, or refute heresies, he does it as 
} though it were something expected of one in his position, and not as though 
he found great enjoyment in it. He contents himself with reproducing briefly 


standard ideas, and only seldom does anything of the warmth which charac- 


terizes his liturgical explanations creep into his writing. 


Simeon’s literary style in very plain and simple in comparison to that of 
many Byzantine writers. His flights into poius rhetoric are limited, and his 
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digressions few. He accepted the liturgical tradition as it came to him as the 
work of those wiser and greater than he, and approached his task with proper 
diffidence and humility. In the introduction to his explanation of the Divine 
Liturgy he calls himself a last and weak disciple of the divine Dionysius (the 
Pseudo-Areopagite, whom he considered a disciple of St. Paul), and a fol- 
lower in the footsteps of the holy Fathers.”8 Simeon has no intention of trans- 
gressing the bounds of either sacred tradition or scripture; he puts no trust in 
his own powers of thought save within that framework.” 

In the course of his writing Simeon quotes many passages of Scripture, but 
makes far more use of St. Paul than of any other writer. Hardly a page fails 
to have one or more references to the Apostle, on whom Simeon continually 
relied. He does not say much concerning his immediate sources, preferring to 
make more of those who were his ultimate inspiration; he mentions numerous 
other writers,?° not all of whom it is likely that he read in the original. It seems 
doubtful that Simeon used any other than Greek sources; very likely he had 
access to the libraries on Mt. Athos; he was not far away, he visisted there,?! 
and he may have been a monk there before his elevation to the episcopate.” 
His Greek vocuabulary is free from Latin admixtures, probably from design. 
for Simeon has use only for that which is Greek. 

He is at once a latter-day representative of the conservative tradition 
handed down from the early Fathers and an up-to-date follower of Gregory 
Palamas, whose doctrines had become a sort of Orthodox Touchstone in his 
day. In chapters 30-32 of the “Dialogue in Christ against all the Heresies” 
Simeon contrasts the godly learning of Gregory and the authors he studied’ 
with the impiety of Barlaam, to whom he imputes the errors of the “Hellenes” 
(i.e. the ancient Greeks) : materialism, Platonism, and Epicureanism. Simeon 
says that Barlaam does not believe that anything exists save that which is 
perceived by the senses, that he holds pagan and Platonic ideas, >> and that 
he does not believe that the providence of God governs all things, but that 
they happen by the decrees of fate, by chance, by themselves, or by the power 
of the stars.°° He uses many passages from St. Paul and the Psalms to de- 
molish Barlaam’s trust in physical science and speculation; he thinks it im- 
pious to inquire into the origin of things, and useless except for sailors to 
know how the sun, moon, and stars move.37 Simeon is more at home in the 
Holy Scriptures than he is in ancient philosophy. 

Simeon enumerates seven Sacraments of the Church, in the following 
order: Baptism, Chrismation, Communion, Orders, Matrimony, Penance, and 
Holy Oil.** His teaching is quite usual, with one or two quasi-original ideas. 
He says that Christ instituted the Sacraments, and in a certain wise partook 
of them.” He holds that Baptism remits original sin, but that only Chrismation 
seals with grace,* and attacks the Latins for postponing it. Speaking of chrism. 
he says that the myron which flows from the body of St. Demetrius (who i 
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called ‘Demetrius the Myrrh-flowing’) and other saints such as St. Mammas 
the Great Martyr of Cyprus, or that which flows from wonder-working ikons, 
or the oil used in the lamps which burn before relics and ikons and has healing 
properties,*! is not the same as the myron consecrated by the Archbishops, and 
is not to be used in the Sacrament of Chrismation. 

With regard to the Divine Liturgy, Simeon takes the same view of the 
Real Presence of Christ as do the early Greek Fathers. After the consecration 
of the holy gifts, Christ is present: He is the Eucharist; there is no talk of acci- 
dents or substance. The Liturgy is a true sacrifice, in which Christ is perpetu- 
ally offered.” To a question which often arose, i.e., whether or not the particles 
for the Theotokos and the Saints placed on the diskos next to the Lamb were 
consecrated with the Lamb itself, or whether they became the body of the 
Theotokos and the Saints just as the Lamb became the Body of Christ, Simeon 
replies that the Priest must be careful to communicate only with the Lamb; 
the adjacent particles are sanctified by proximity only.*? He does appear to 
teach that in the Liturgy of the Presanctified the water and wine become hal- 
lowed by contact with the consecrated bread.‘* He insists on the necessity of 
the epiclesis in consecration, and says that leavened bread only is licit for use 
in the Liturgy.*° He believes that reception of the Holy Communion is neces- 
sary to salvation for children as well as adults;*’ this is the present practise 
of the Church. 

In his excursus on the Liturgy, Simeon makes the interesting remark that 
the Liturgy of St. James is called by that name, but he does not explain fur- 
ther.*® In this same passage he continues with one of his rare digressions, this 
time on the Christ-loving city of Constantinople, founded on Christ and 
magnified in Him, under the protection of His all-holy Mother. Here is the 
true center of the right tradition, where the holy fathers met to perfect the 
Niecene Creed; here is where the fathers met again and again from all parts 
of the world and properly celebrated the Holy Mysteries, which they have cor- 
rectly transmitted to all. The Church of Constantinople above all others has 
kept the faith of Christ pure, rightly, accurately, and unadulterated; her 
pastors are equal to the apostles; she has been favored and guarded by fervent 
Christian emperors, Constantine and his successors. Here Simeon speaks his 
mind and heart openly.‘ 

When he comes to his treatment of Holy Orders, Simeon has a great deal 
to say from the standpoint of a working archbishop. He knew his business, 
and was insistent upon all the prerogatives of the episcopate. Here as else- 
where, he sets forth the use of Thessalonica, which he felt was a proper one. 
He mentions what is done in his city at the consecration of a bishop, but 


_ admits that he doesn’t know what is done in Constantinople at a certain place 


in the ceremony.*° In the episcopal ceremonial he sets forth everything in 


- more detail, because of his daily familiarity with the procedure. 


He does not hestitate to say clearly what should be the relationship between 
the bishops and the emperor, and between the emperor and the Church. He 
feels that the episcopal dignity is no longer honored by the emperor as before, 
and that God is angered thereby.*! The bishop should never kiss the emperor's 
hand; it is against the canons, just as is the translation of a bishop from one 
see to another.22 Secular princes should not appropriate or handle church 
property or money; it is against God’s will? Simeon devotes a section to 
patriarchal elections and procedure, which he is at pains to make clear, espe- 
cially the part played by the emperor; he points out that the emperor does not 
create the patriarch. In all these things the good archbishop has the air of 
one out against the abuses of his day, although he tries to act as though he 
were clearing away popular misconceptions. When he speaks about patri- 
archal affairs, he may be defending the institution against Latin charges. He 
notes that evil days had befallen Trebizond, where laymen were holding 
offices properly restricted to ecclesiastics; how much the abuse was current 
in his own city or in Constantinople he does not say.*° 

Simeon is against the practise of the Sacrament of Penance being admin- 
istered by unordained monks, and forbids it. The priest himself is able to ab- 
solve only by license of the bishop, and then properly only when the bishop is 
absent. The bishop must hear the confessions of all major criminals.°° The 
administration of penance is the proper work of the bishops, who have the 
grace of the apostles; priests have the grace of the seventy disciples. He reserves 
to the bishop the right of giving the matrimonial blessing, although the privi- 
lege is given to the priest because it is a rite only, and does not confer grace. 
No marriage may take place without the bishop’s consent.” In general, Simeon 
holds that all power is reserved to the bishop, who grants faculties, for his is 
the fulness of the Holy Spirit; this idea is repeated again and again. 

Simeon regards the monastic life as an adjunct of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, a sacramental instituted by Christ.°8 He treats of it in connection with 
his excursus on that Sacrament,°? but does not make of it a Sacrament by 
itself. His explanation of the highest form of the monastic life is very interest- 
ing, and shows somewhat of the way in which a monk of the Great Schema 
was regarded: his habit is his shroud, for he is dead to all worldly things, and 
looks only to God. In this there is a recollection of the austerities of the 
desert fathers of bygone days, and a foretaste of those of Russian saints yet 
to come. 

As regards the Sacrament of Holy Unction, or Prayer-Oil, Simeon is truly 
Orthodox. He maintains that it should be celebrated by seven priests, or by at 
least three (seven were hard to get together even in his day, apparently) , but 
never by one alone.®! He condemns the Latins for using the Sacrament only 
for the dying, and not for the sick that they may be healed.®2 He regards the 
oil as beneficial for the remission of sins, and as a preparation for Holy Com- 
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munion.® He mentions that dead monks were anointed with oil from a shrine 
lamp, and layment signed with a cross of ashes from the censer.® It seems 
that a custom had grown up of holding the Service of Prayer-Oil for deceased 
monks; some bishops prohibited it because it was not a scriptural tradition, 
others permitted the practice as beneficial for the soul. Simeon investigated 
the matter, and decided in favor of it. 


In the course of his writings Simeon treats of innumerable questions con- 
cerning ecclesiastical order, e.g., why the popes of Rome and Alexandria wear 
mitres and other bishops do not; whether or not it is permissible for priests 
to sleep with their wives on the night before they celebrate the Liturgy, or to 
indulge on the day on which they have received the Holy Communion; 
why Remembrances are held for the dead, and offerings of boiled wheat made 
thereat.’ Simeon answered questions as they came to mind, and occasionally 
they come to mind in the midst of other questions: e.g., in the course of his 
discussion of the funeral Service, he devotes one chapter to the castigation of 
those who fail to do things decently and in order, and the next to the censure 
of those who allow laymen to enter into the sanctuary, to read the Scriptures 
in Church, or otherwise perform functions suitable only to ordained clerics. 
When Simeon digresses in this fashion, it is because he feels strongly on the 
subject and feels that he cannot pass it by. 


Simeon at all times takes an anti-Latin stand wherever he is aware of any 
difference in usage or custom between the Latin and Greek Churches; exam- 
ples of his position on individual points are scattered throughout his pages. 
In the first part of the “Dialogue” he devotes five chapters to the errors of the 
Latins, and runs through the list of the things he finds reprehensible. He ac- 
cepts the Council held by Photius in 879-880 A.D. as practically an eighth 
Ecumenical Council,®’ and joins in condemnation of the Latin abuses set 
forth therein, especially their theory of the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
which he treats at length later on in Chapter 32 of the same Dialogue.” He 
follows the doctrines of Photius. 


Simeon says that he was willing and desirous of acknowledging the primacy 
of the Latin church, had it preserved intact the Orthodox faith, but that it 
- now inclines too much towards the majesty of Peter and too little towards his 
penitence. Now it is fallen into error and crime, and does all those things 
- which the enemies of the Church have ever done to her, and exhibits to the 
brotherhood in Christ a myriad of scandal.’! Whatever polite bows in the di- 
rection of the primacy of Peter Simeon may at first make, he states a little 
further on that the foundation of the Church is that confession of Peter which 
_was revealed to him: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


His list of Latin errors includes the addition of the filioque to the Creed, 
the use of azymes,’? absolution from Wednesday and Friday fasts, and those 
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of Monday and Tuesday in the first week of Lent, and other traditional fasts; 
fasting on Saturdays other than Holy Saturday; the allowance of matrimony 
within forbidden degrees ; improper ordinations; the withholding of the chalice 
from the laity; baptism by infusion and without chrism; withholding of the 
Holy Communion from infants, who often die without Chrismation and Com- 
munion; the consecration of bishops by one bishop instead of several; there 
is no concelebration of the clergy because the celebrant does not break the 
Lamb into many parts and distribute it, as our Lord did with the Disciples; 
the Latins do not have the greater and lesser monastic habits; their clergy live 
openly with concubines and have children by them; they enter brothels openly, 
and yet are not excluded from performing holy rites; they eat unclean meats 
and touch unclean animals, and not only do not abhor pollution of the flesh, 
but even wash soiled clothing in the same vessels they use for cooking.’* Again, 
the Latins open their sacred edifices indiscriminately, and allow women and 
men of all ages, even fornicators, to enter the sanctuary. They are lax in ad- 
ministrating the sacrament of Penance: many run to confession, but care not 
about abstaining from sin, and many ask and receive faculties from the pope 
and bishops to do prohibited things; some to eat meat during fasting periods, 
others to keep concubines; whatever they ask, they obtain; it is impossible to 
say briefly what things they do without blushing, against the Christian life 
and the canons of the Fathers.”° 

This list of differences is not all that renders the Latins unorthodox. Simeon, 
who likes traditional Orthodox ikons, painted in the customary way, is shocked 
by western statues of the saints and the Virgin, especially when these are 
equipped with artificial hair and clothing, and painted in lifelike fashion.” 
He is even more disturbed by the Latin sacred drama, in which holy subjects 
such as the Annunciation and Crucifixion are realistically portrayed, with lay 
actors taking the parts of the chief figures. Simeon is scandalized by their use 
of animal blood to represent that of Christ in the Crucifixion scenes; he is 
almost as troubled by their use of false beards in place of those which contrary 
to nature they have shaved off! 

He outlines the Byzantine practise in presenting sacred dramas, and notes 
that it is purely ecclesiastical, with clerics taking the parts in order of their 
dignity. When they illustrate the mystery of the three children in the fiery 
furnace, they us tapers and incense to symbolize the flames. What shocks 
Simeon is realism, as when the Latins use a dove to represent the Holy Spirit 
in the Annunciation scene. This whole chapter is of the greatest importance as 
evidence of what ecclesiastical ‘drama’ was like in Simeon’s day.’7 He charges 
the Latins with making a theatrical spectacle of divine things, and says that 
it is neither pious, traditional, nor worthy of Christians. It is permissible to 


make pictures of divine personages, but unlawful for human beings to repre- 
sent them directly. 
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This discussion reminds Simeon of the Latin doctrine of Purgatory; he 
accuses them of believing, like Origen, that hell will some day come to an 
end. He repeats the Orthodox doctrine that retribution for the just and the 
damned only begins after death, and that it is not perfected until the Last 
Judgment. No pains of Purgatory are necessary, although prayers and the 
Holy Sacrifice are beneficial for those who await the final judgment.78 

For all their innovations, let us not seek communion with the Latins, says 
Simeon, but he is not yet finished: he takes up the question of the Roman 
primacy once more. His general argument is that without the faith of Peter 
there is no primacy of Peter; that the second Ecumenical Council granted 
first place to Old Rome but equal power to the Bishop of New Rome, and 
that the Fourth Council maintained the equal authority of Rome and Con- 
stantinople.’? He reiterates that the Church of New Rome was in communion 
with the popes of old, Peter, Linus, and Clement, and their early successors, 
because they held the true faith; but when Christ is denied, Peter is no longer 
Peter; neither is he apostle or primate; therefore he who is called pope is not 
now pope because he has not the faith of Peter, for he is not the successor 
of Peter who does not have the wealth of that good confession of Peter or of 
the traditions revealed from above by the Father.®? 

The picture we get of Simeon is that of a representative Orthodox monk, 
who has become a good representative bishop. His knowledge of liturgics is 
vast, and it seems likely that his ecclesiastical duties occupied most of his 
time. His acquaintance with all points of church order is practically bound- 
less; he has a mind for details and speculations, and nothing escapes his eye or 
fails to suggest something to him. He has a fertile mind, and the total of the 
topics he treats is amazing. He must have read extensively, not only in the 
Scriptures, particularly St. Paul, but also in the Greek Church Fathers of old, 
as well as in the writers of the century preceding his own. His manner of speak- 
ing of the Latins indicates that he was not familiar with their work at first 
hand. How much he had read of the pagan philosophers is hard to say. Much 
of his information about doctrinal controversies and questions is obviously 
culled from other writers, e.g., his report of Latin practices and beliefs. His 
sources must have been purely Greek. 

In the sections of his writing which deal with liturgical matters Simeon 
shows his greatest originality and personal interest. He was undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with the liturgical commentaries of his predecessors in the field; how 
much of his information is copied from them is hard to tell: some of the ideas 
he sets forth may be his own, because he often gives new as well as old explana- 
tions of a practice. To our age, all of what he says is so well known that it is 
hard to decide what may have been new or startling in his day. Martin Jugie 
thought that Simeon mostly copied Nicholas Cabasilas,8! but there is more 
to Simeon than Cabasilas. The whole question of Simeon’s place in the tra- 
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dition of liturgical commentary writing needs to be studied in detail. The 
brief mention of Simeon’s more important predecessors which follows is a 
slight indication of what might be done by way of investigation in this field. 


4. His Tradition 


The mystical tradition of which Simeon is an ultimate representative, has 
its beginning with St. Paul, whom he so often quotes in the course of his work. 
After Paul, Simeon’s model is Dionysius the Areopagite, whom he believed to _ 
have been a disciple of Paul. These two are his inspiration; Paul is a constant 
source of quoted authority, Dionysius often referred to but not quoted out- 
right. St. Basil the Great and St. John Chrysostom also come in for frequent 
mention. 

Simeon is a conscious archaizer, with an eye almost always turned towards 
the ancient fathers. Nevertheless, the bulk of his work is probably based on 
writers who lived comparatively near to his own day. The number of later 
Greek writers who mention the Liturgy in a significant manner is legion, but 
the outstanding authors of explanatory works in the same class as Simeon’s 
are not so numerous. The most important whom Simeon seems likely to have 
used as sources are these: 


PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS, ca. 500 A.D.®8? Simeon, like all of his mediaeval 
predecessors, believed that the corpus of mystical works circulated under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite were actually those of the famous convert 
of St. Paul. The unknown writer of these speculations may have been a 
monophysite and neo-platonist of Antioch; whatever his station, his writings 
enjoyed practically apostolic authority for nearly a thousand years, and still 
found a defender at the end of the nineteenth century.®? After “Dionysius” 
mystical speculation in the same manner became a pious occupation which 
recommended itself highly to the monastic mind, and more than one writer, 
like Simeon, professed himself a disciple. The “Ecclesiastical Hierarchy” of 
Pseudo-Dionysius was perhaps the part of the Corpus Areopagiticum which 
inspired the liturgical mystics the most. 


SOPHRONIUS, PATRIARCH OF JERSULEM, 1638. Among the works 
of Sophronius appears a Commentarius liturgicus which is quite certainly not 
his.* It may be based on a work attributed to St. Germanos of Constantinople, 
or on that of Theodore of Andida;® Sophie Antoniadis apparently thinks 
that it is genuine, and that it proves the existence of the Byzantine Prothesis 
in the seventh century.® As it stands, it is an important link in the tradition of 
mystical liturgical interpretations. 


MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR, 580-662. Maximus, a man of many ac- 
complishments and works,®” wrote lengthy scholia on the works of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius (and on Gregory the Theologian as well), and a remarkable 
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Mysiagogia on the Liturgy.88 Maximus is a stylist as well as a theologian, and 
his mystical and symbolic interpretation of the Church and her Liturgy is 
worthy of Dionysius himself, although he modestly begins by saying that no 
one can dare to take up a subject. already treated by the master. The works 
of Maximus inspired many another writer of mystical speculations, and be- 
yond a doubt Simeon had at hand a copy of his work. Simeon is more prac- 
tical and less of a speculator than Maximus, whose theological bent was more 
pronounced. 


GERMANOS, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE, +733. The 
Mystiké Theéria which appears among the doubtful works of Germanos is a 
mystical interpretation of the Liturgy paralleled with the earthly life of Christ. 
It has been attributed to St. Basil the Great and to Cyril of Constantinople,” 
and in part tentatively dated as of the tenth century.?! It is much interpolated 
with material of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Anastasius Bibliothe- 
carius made a Latin translation of the original, or of part of it, while he was 
in Constantinople in 869-870." There are fifty-three chapters, five of which 
were borrowed by Maximus (55-57, 61,67). A letter of Anastasius’ to Charles 
the Bald states that, according to the Greek tradition, the work is by Germanos. 
The Greek version resembles Maximus in many phrases and etymologies. It is 
a valuable member of the tradition of commentaries, and may well have been 
known to Simeon. 


THEODORE, BISHOP OF ANDIDA in Cappadocia; saec XI/XII. This 
liturgical commentary, like that attributed to Germanos, follows the life of 
Christ through the Liturgy.9* The materials in it are similar, and the two may 
be the basis for the writing attributed to Sophronius. These three little com- 
mentaries need to be compared closely and an attempt made to see where they 
really fit in the tradition, and to what extent their influence extended. They 
are part of a tradition which was apparently quite widespread, and as such 
probably part of the body of materials from which Simeon worked. 


PHILOTHEOS KOKKINOS, Patriarch of Constantinople, $1379. Philo- 
theos was a Hegumen on Mt. Athos who became Bishop of Heraklea in 
Thrace, and finally Patriarch.%* Besides his activity on behalf of Gregory 
Palamas and his theological writing, he wrote a Diataxis of the Liturgy setting 
forth in particular the work of the deacon.® This work was probably known 
to Simeon and consulted by him. 


NICHOLAS CABASILAS, +1371, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Nicholas 
was the nephew of Nilus Cabasilas, who succeeded Gregory Palamas in the 
see of Thessalonica.%* He was an outstanding mystical writer,9’ and among 
other things wrote the commentary on the Liturgy®’ which Jugie thinks was 
perhaps the chief source for Simeon’s work. In his fifty-three chapters, Nich- 
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olas gives a straightforward explanation of the Liturgy, with many direct ref- 
erences to the text of the Liturgy itself. Like Simeon, he makes frequent men- 
tion of St. Paul, Dionysius, Basil and Chrysostom. If anything, his writing is 
considerably less direct than that of Simeon; he sticks to the text. A close 
comparison of his work with that of Simeon might reveal borrowings, but 
comparison of many passages does not indicate that Simeon copied him di- 
rectly.99 Simeon was widely read in the literature of his own area and time, 
and had many sources from which to gather his material in addition to his 
own ideas on the subjects he treated. 

No doubt Nicholas in his life and work was an inspiration to Simeon, who 
consciously carried on the anti-Frank tradition of his illustrious predecessor. 
Nicholas, too, uses a pure Greek vocabulary, although his writing is rather 
more graceful than that of Simeon, who is plain and pedestrian. Nicholas de- 
votes two chapters (29-39) to anti-Latin expressions, yet in contrast to Simeon 
he is more of an apologist than an attacker. His chapters are headed thus: 
“Concerning those things for which some Latins criticize us, and our reply to 
the charge.” He defends the Greeks for their use of the Epiclesis in the con- 
secration of the holy Elements, saying that the words of institution alone are 
not sufficient to consecrate; he points out that prayer is used with Ordination 
and Unction ceremonies, by which last he sets great store.! There is a quality 
about Nicholas’ work which is attractive; it may be one of the reasons why 
later writers made more use of him than they apparently did of Simeon. 


5. His Influence 


We have remarked already upon the fact that so little contemporaneous in- 
formation about Simeon is available. He must have been an important figure 
in his surroundings, and his fairly voluminous works must have been well- 
known in clerical circles. There is always the possibility that he was unpopular 
among his people because of his apparent passive codperation with the Vene- 
tians during their possession of Thessalonica, and unpopular also with the 
Latins because of his hostility towards their Church and customs. It almost 
looks as though he were deliberately left in silence and his works passed over 
in favor of those of Nicholas Cabasilas and others of the preceding century. It 
has been suggested!*! that Simeon’s works and attitudes may have had some 
influence on the Orthodox delegates to the Council of Ferrara-Florence, held 
in 1438-39; however, no trace of such clearly appears; instead, the name of 
Cabasilas often is in the mouth of the delegates when one might expect to 
hear Simeon quoted.! 

Part of the difficulty in tracing Simeon’s influence lies in the fact that his 
works contain so little that is not found somewhere else, in one form or an- 
other. Insofar as they go, his writings are practically a compendium of the 
ordinary teaching and practice of the Orthodox Church. Again, the most 
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active and vocal polemicists of the time repeated arguments that had been 


current for centuries, and selected their ammunition from every possible 
source. There can be no doubt that Simeon’s works were used, and that a 
careful search through later literature would reveal borrowings from him. 
His somewhat younger contemporary, Marcus Eugenicus, Metropolitan of 
Ephesus, wrote a brief commentary on the Canonical Hours,!% but it seems 
not to have much of Simeon in it. Only one striking agreement between a 
work of Simeon’s and that of a contemporary author is to be noted. George 
Phrantzes, court official and close associate of the Emperor Manuel II, dis- 
plays in his famous Chronicon'4 a passage identical with one of Simeon’s. 

On August 1, 1468, about nine years before the date on which his chronicle 
ends, George and his wife Helen took the monastic veil; he became the monk 
Gregory, and she sister Eupraxia. Before they took upon themselves the 
monastic habit, he set forth the symbol of their faith.!% This creed is almost 
word for word the same as Simeon’s “Most Necessary Exposition of the Words 
of the Sacred Symbol.”!6 The creed is broken up into thirty-five phrases, 
with a brief explanation of each. In his exposition Simeon combines two 
phrases which George takes separately,!°’ and George explains the meaning 
of the final ‘Amen’ while Simeon does not. 

A little later on! George adds another brief statement of belief, consisting 
of eight articles; the first five confirm Orthodox Christology, and mention by 
name the heretics Arius, Macedonius, Nestorius, Dioscuros, and Eutyches, 
Origen, Honorius and Pyrrhus; the sixth article expresses his belief in ikons; 
the seventh is against Barlaam and Akindynos, and the eighth is against the 
filioque. He prefaces this little creed with the statement that, following the 
custom which makes it necessary for those who take the monastic habit to 
make a confession of faith, he spoke in this wise. This smaller creed may be 
one which George himself compiled for the purpose, and the larger one an 
interpolation into his text, although it does not seem to be such. He does not 
say clearly that either creed is his own work, and the idea for the smaller one 
may have come from Simeon’s “Brief Exposition.” At least the passage shows 
that this much of Simeon’s work was in use more than a generation after his 
death. 

Parts of Simeon’s works were known through various manuscripts, some of 
which were in almost every monastery.!% Accordingly, parts were first pub- 
lished and translated. The first Latin translation was apparently that of Jaco- 
bus Pontanus, S.J., who published the Explanation of the Liturgy and the 
Temple in 1603, at Ingolstadt.!!© This version was not particularly accurate, 
nor is that printed in Migne, which has to be used with great care. Jacobus 

‘Goar in his famous Euchologion'"! printed about two-thirds of the Explana- 
tion of the Liturgy and the Temple. John Morin published a Greek and Latin 
version of De poenitentia in his work De sacramento poenitentiae, Paris, 1651, 
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and the De sacris ordinationibus in his work De sacris ordinationibus ritibus, 
Paris, 1655. His version is the one reproduced in the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
De la Bigne,!"2 along with the De sacra liturgia. Leo Allatius is the scholar who 
did most to clarify Simeon’s place as an author, and to establish his floruit. 

Orthodox interest in Simeon began to increase in the seventeenth century, 
largely owing to the great edition of his works by the excellent scholar Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, Dositheos.'!3 The onslaughts of the Latins upon the Ortho- 
dox in southern Russia and the Ukraine, and the pressure brought to bear 
by Lutheran theologians who were beginning to take an interest in the Eastern 
Church, all gave an added interest to the work of an author who was so thor- 
oughly Orthodox, and so pronouncedly anti-Latin. Dositheos could have gone 
to no better place for ammunition against the Latins; significantly, he ap- 
pended the little liturgical work of Mark of Ephesus to Simeon’s in his edition. 

Simeon’s work appeared in modern Greek dress in 1791, in Venice, and 
have been frequently reprinted. Extracts from his explanations appear in 
various Orthodox Service Books, and translations have been made of parts of 
his works.!!4 A complete English translation of all his writings would be a 
most useful addition to an Orthodox theological library; ideally, this would 
best be preceded by a critical edition of his Greek text, which shows signs of 
the usual kind of errors that occur in transmission. Simeon’s value as a re- 
pository of traditional Orthodoxy theology and liturgical practice is very great. 
Martin Jugie, in his monumental work on the dogmatic theology of the orien- 
tal churches,!!° cites Simeon’s works constantly as a norm of Orthodoxy, and 
as such they still have their value today. 


NOTES 


1 Simeon’s works constitute Vol. 155 of J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, Symeonts 
Thessalonicensis Archiepiscopi Opera Omnia, Paris, 1866. The few documentary facts 
concerning his life are collected in Leo Allatius, De Symeonum scriptis diatriba, Parisiis, 
1664, pp. 185-194; the most pertinent of these are reprinted in the introduction of the 
Migne edition. In Greek, with Latin translation. 

2L. Petit, “Le Synodicon de Thessalonique,’ Echos d’ Orient 18 (1916) 236-254. 
The Synodikon was read on the first Sunday in Lent, i.e., Orthodoxy Sunday. 

3 PG 155, col. 9. Concerning this eulogy Allatius remarks: ‘““Annon bene lavit suum 
Aethiopem Eugenicus ?” 

4H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athosklostern, Leipzig, 1891, p. 275. This event 
took place Anno mundi 6933, Indiction 3, i.e., 1425 A.D. 

5 L. Petit, “Les évéques de Thessalonique,” Echos d’ Orient 5 (1902) 95-96. 
ate Bae Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol. IV, “The Eastern Roman Empire,” pp. 


es A. A. Vasiliev, Histoire de Vempire byzantine, 2 vols., Paris, 1932, Vol. II, pp. 331- 
8 John the Reader, Narrative concerning the final capture of Thessalonika, Migne, 
PG 156, Paris, 1866, coll. 587-632. This and all volumes of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca 


are in Greek, with Latin version alongside. References given are to the loci in the Greek 
text. 


9 PG 156, c. 607 C; PG 155, c. 16. 
10S. Antoniadis, Place de la liturgie dans la tradition des lettres grecques, Leiden, 
1939, pp. 215-221. 
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11 Antoniadis, op. cit., pp. 220-221. 

12 The best brief account of Simeon’s works is the article by M. Jugie, “Symeon de 
Thessalonique,” Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, by A. Vacant, E. Mangenot, & 
Msgr. E. Amann, Paris 1941, tome XIV2, coll. 2976-2984. 

13 Chapters 19-23; PG 155, cc. 96-124. 

14 The introduction on Baptism is not clearly marked, but begins at col. 208B. Here- 
after, references to Simeon’s text will be cited by column numbers only of PG 155, e.g.: 
208B etc. ; for other authors or special cases, full details will be given in loco. 


15 697-750. 

16 751-801 

17 784-794 

18 803-818 

19 819-830 

20 953-976 

21 829-952. This is the title given to the work in the first collected edition of Simeon, 
edited by Dositheus, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and published at Jassy in Moldavia in 
1683. Other manuscripts than that used by Dositheus have the title ‘““Answer to the 
questions of the Most Reverend Metropolitan of Pentapolis, Lord Gabriel.” (Cf. PG 
Tea secs 21=22))r 

22 12A 

23 A. Emereau, “Hymnographi Byzantini,” Echos d’ Orient 24 (1925) 176. 

24 P. P. Paraskevopoulos, Ed., Menaion tou Oktobriou, Athens, 1904, p. 134. The 
first of these Idiomela is the best: ‘‘When the earth trembled because of the fear of thy 
wrath, O Lord, the hills and mountains were shaken, but inasmuch as thou hast looked 
down upon us with an eye of compassion, be not angry with us in thy wrath, but have 
compassion upon the creation of thy hands; from the fearful threat of the earthquake set 
us free, for thou art good and lovest mankind.” In some books these hymns are ascribed 
to the one Simeon of the Marvelous Mountain, who lived about the end of the sixth 
century. As a note in the Menaion says, they may be in memory of some other earth- 
quake, or by some other Simeon; their style is not that of saec. VI/VII. 

25 MS. Vind. 270 contains six unedited prayers, one of which deals with public calam- 
ities, such as earthquakes, drought, and famine. On inedita of Simeon, cf. S. Lambros, 
Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mt. Athos, Cambridge, 2 vols., 1895-1900, vol. 
I, p. 69; Also, A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Hierosolymitiké Bibliothéké, 4 vols., Peters- 
burg, 1891-1899, vol. IV, 150. 

26 On the polemical situation of the day, cf. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzanti- 
nischen Litteratur, 2te Aufl., Miinchen, 1897, pp. 113-122. 

27 Of Simeon’s place in the tradition of liturgical interpreters we shall speak later; he 
is a late and outstanding representative of a tradition that begins with Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite, if not with St. Paul himself. 

28 253D-256A. 

29 36D-37A. : 

30 e.g.: Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Origen, Plato, Theodore Studites, Nilus of 
Thessalonica, Gregory Palamas, Barlaam, Akindynos, Nicholas Cabasilas, Augustine, 
Ambrose, Cyril, Basil, Justin, John Chrysostom, Maximus the Confessor, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Aristotle, and a number of other early church fathers and popes of whom he is like- 
ly only to have heard. Simeon quotes only from the Scriptures; to other writers, even his 
beloved Pseudo-Dionysius, he is content only to refer. 

31 cf. note 4 above; he probably went there fairly frequently. 

32 2989 BC. Simeon mentions that “formerly in Thessalonica, and even now on the 
holy mountain of Athos,” the deacons offered during the Prothesis (i.e., the deacons 
placed particles on the diskos for themselves) ; this practice he does not think wise or 
suitable, and his language indicates that he did not permit it in Thessalonica, even 
though he was acquainted with the use of Athos. 

33 145: Philotheos and Nilus, Patriarchs of Constantinople, Nilus of Thessalonica, 
Theophanes, and Isidore of Thessalonica. 


34 145C 

35 149A 

36 149B 

37 149AD 

38 177B 

39 185-205 (chapters 43-56) 


40 188, Ch. 43; 177C, Ch. 35; 229-232, Ch. 45-46; 248A, Ch. 83 ; 529D, Ch. 291 

4l 188C-189A 

42 293AB, 733A, 969AB 

43 280-286 (Ch. 94, Dialogue) 

44 909 (Answers, 57) 

45 297B; 952 (Ans. 83) 

46 265-273. (Ch. 88-91) 

47 236CD 

48 277B 

49 277BCD 

50 413C 

51 431C 

52 432D 

53 433B 

54 437CD-444B 

55 465D-468A 

56 468BD ; 860-864 (Ans. 13) 

57 509D 

58 177B; 197-202 

59 489-501 

60 497-499 

61 513C; 893C (Ans. 48) The rite is usually performed by a single priest today. 

62517D 

63 517C; 204-205. Compare the present Service on Holy Wednesday evening. 

64 520D-522 

65 871CD (Ans. 20) 

66 864D-868A (Ans. 14-15) 

67 687D-692A (Dial. Ch. 371) 

68 680ABC (Dial. Ch. 365) 

69 97D 

70 157-176 

71 100 

72 133BC 

73 In 265C-274D, he treats at length the subject of azymes, the use of a square or 
round host, the manner of fraction, etc. 

74 101A-105D. An odd accusation; the source would be interesting, as well as the 
reason for it. 

79 105D-108D 

76 112BC 

77 112D-116C 

78 116D-117B; 844-845 (Ans. 4) 

79 120AC 


80 120D-121C. He repeats here the concluding part of a conversation he once had with 
an adherent of the Latin party, at Constantinople. His opponent was silenced by his 
argument, he says. 

81 In his article mentioned in Note 12 above. 

82 In Migne, PG 3-4, Paris, 1857 

83 The Rev. John Parker, who translated some of the works and endeavored to prove 
that Pseudo-Dionysius was Dionysius the Areopagite. cf. J. Parker, The Celestial and 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite, London, 1894; J. Parker, The 
Works of Dionysius the Areopagite, London, 1897. 

84.§. Sophronius Hierosolymitanus Patriarcha: Commentarius Liturgicus, Migne, 
PG 87, pars 3, Paris, 1865; coll. 3981-4002. 

85 Krumbacher, op. cit., p. 190, n. 2; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 540. 

86 Antoniadis, op. cit., pp. 170-175 

87 Krumbacher, of. cit., pp. 61-64 

88 Migne, PG 90-91, Paris, 1865. Maximus’ Mystagogia appears in Vol. 91, coll. 658- 
718. His scholia on Ps. Dionysius are to be found in PG 4, coll. 15-575, following the 
works of Ps. Dionysius in PG 3. 

89 Migne, PG 98, Paris 1865; coll. 383-453 contains the Mystiké Theério. 

90 Krumbacher, of. cit., p. 67, n. 1. 
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9} Basilius Steidle, O.S.B., Patrologia, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1937, p. 218. 

92 F. Cayre, article “Germain, Saint,” in Vacant, Mangenot & Amaan, Dictionnaire 
de Theologie Catholique, V1, coll. 1299-1309. He gives a bibliography on Anastasius’ 
translation. 

93 Migne, PG 140, Paris, 1865, coll. 417-467 

94 Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. 107-109 

95 Migne, PG 151, coll. 745-765 

96 Cf. L. Petit, “Les évéques de Thessalonique,” Echos d’ Orient 5 (1902) 94, who 
thinks that Nilus died before taking the see, and that Nicholas did not accede to it either. 

97 Krumbacher, of. cit., pp. 158-160 

98 Migne, PG 150, coll. 367-492 

99 e.g., on the Trisagion: Nicholas, Chapter 20 (PG 150, coll. 412-413) and Simeon, 
PG 155, Dial. Ch. 36, col. 575; both refer to David (i.e. to the Psalms) in their explana- 
tion of Holy God, but use different quotations; Simeon brings in St. Paul also, and in his 
next chapter repeats the well-known remarks about Peter the Fuller and his addition to 
the Trisagion, then goes on to tell the story of the child who was snatched up into heaven, 
heard the proper version of the Trisagion there, and was returned. Again, in explaining 
the phrase “Holy Things are for the Holy,’ (Nicholas, Ch. 36, PG 150, coll. 447-448; 
Simeon, Dial. Ch. 99, PG 155, col. 297D-300B) they give different explanations alto- 
gether, as they do in very many other places. Simeon did not copy Nicholas directly. 

00 As an authority for his emphasis on the use of holy oil, Nicholas quotes several of 
the concluding lines of chapter four of Pseudo-Dionysius’ De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia; 
such direct quotations are rare, although casual references are many. 

101 By George La Piana, John H. Morison Professor of Church History, Emeritus, in 
_ Harvard University, whose kind interest and encouragement prompted this study of 
Simeon, and whose vast knowledge and ready assistance has been a continuous inspira- 
tion to me over the years. 

102 Cf. Robertus Creyghton, Vera historia unionis non verae inter graecos et latinos: 
sive Concilii Florentini exactissima narratio, graecé scripta per Sylvestrum Sgurapulum, 
etc., Hagae-Comitis, 1660, index s.v. Cabasilae, et loc. ibi cit. 

103 Migne PG 160, Paris, 1866, coll. 1163-1193. Mark mentions Basil the Great (c. 
1185) and Dionysius (c. 1189) but none of his near contemporaries; he preferred ancient 
authorities as being more weighty. 

104 Migne PG 156, coll. 637-1022 

105 PG 156, col. 1003 

106 PG 155, coll. 804-817 
107 George treats the phrases “And was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, 
\ “And suffered and was buried,” separately: Simeon combines them. 

108 PG 156, col. 1015 

109 Cf. e.g., S. Eustratiades and Arcadios the Deacon, Catalogue of the Greek Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos, Cambridge, 1924, 

| p. 265, index s.v. Symeén Thessalonikés, for a typical list of Mss. of Simeon’s various 

works on hand in a monastic library. 

110 As a supplement to the works of Simeon the New Theologian. 

111 J, Goar, Euchologion, sive Rituale Graecorum, Paris, 1647, pp. 212-232. 

112 B. de la Bigne, et alii, Maxima Bibliotheca veterum Patrum, et antiquorum scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum, Lugduni, 1677, Vol. 22, p. 767 ff. 

113 With a title nearly a page in length, after the fashion of a more expansive day; 
|} this was the second volume put out by Dositheus at Jassy in Moldavia, where he founded 
| the press in 1680. On Dositheus, cf. A. Palmieri, Dositeo, Patriarca Greco di Gerusal- 
emme 1641-1707, Firenze, 1909, pp. 83-84 mention the edition of Simeon’s works. 

114 George Graf, Geschichte der Christlichen Arabischen Literatur, 4 vol., Citta del 
Vaticano, 1944-1951, Vol. II, p. 89 mentions an Arabic Ms. in the library of the Bala- 
mand Seminary in Lebanon, which purports to contain a work of Simeon’s “On the 
Rites and Canon Law;” his source [(L. Cheiko, Catalogue des manuscrits des auteurs 
arabes chrétiens depuis l Islam, Beirut, 1928 (in Arabic) ], does not state the extent of 


” 


and 


‘| this translation or its nature. 


115M. Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica christianorum orientalium ab ecclesia dissiden- 
| tium, 5 vols., Paris, 1926-1933. 
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The Spiritual Art of Dostoevsky 


GrorcE A. PANICHAS 


In an eloquent utterance found in Fyodor Dostoevsky’s The Idiot, Prince 
Myshkin exclaims: “‘ ‘You know, I can’t understand how one can pass by a 
tree and not be happy at the sight of it! To talk to a man and not be happy in 
loving him? Oh, it’s only that I’m not able to put it into words, but—but 
think how many beautiful things there are at every step, things even the most 
wretched man cannot but find beautiful! Look at a child, look at God’s sun- 
set, look at the grass, how it grows, look at the eyes that gaze at you and love 
you....’”! It is in Dostoevsky’s infinite and unquestioning compassion and 
love for humanity and the universe, for man created in the image of God, that 
we find a fervent spiritual message of Christian humility. To read Dostoevsky, 
one may almost say, is to hear once again the voice of Christ, and it is Dostoev- 
sky who gives His voice a beauty of simplicity and tenderness rarely found in 
the pages of literature. In the rebirth of Christ, as embodied in the works of 
the Russian writer, one’s inner being expands as the inward ecstasy of hu- 
mility triumphant moves before us, in sharp contrast to the type of Western 
sentimentalism that all too often is evasive and escapist, failing miserably 
the demands of Christian faith. Perhaps, then, one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of Dostoevsky as a spiritual artist is his conception of the primary requi- 
site of Christian belief: the will to humility as opposed to the will to power. 

J. Middleton Murry? and Nicholas Bordyaev? are quite correct in their view 
that Dostoevsky is not an “orthdox novelist” in the strict or ordinary sense of 
the word. The fact remains that he is mainly a spiritual artist who writes not 
for the sake of art, nor even for the sake of life, but for the things of the spirit. 
The necessity of God is uppermost in his mind, since without God there is 
anarchy and utter breakdown. Of course, Dostoevsky never doubted the ex- 
istence or the power of evil, but with true Christian optimism, of the very same 
stuff that once strengthened Dante in his bitterest moments, he none the less 
upheld the purifying power of suffering. Thus, Sonia and Prince Myshkin and 
Alyosha—self-sacrificing servants of God and of other men—move in a world 
of scoundrelism and vice, but their faith in and compassion for man, in his 
suffering and sin, never diminish. Theirs is an infinite patience and love for 
mankind. Their saving message, in the words of Father Zossima, is: “Brothers, 
have no fear of men’s sin. Love a man even in his sin, for that is the semblance 
of Divine Love and is the highest love on earth. Love all God’s creation, the 
whole and every grain of sand in it. Love every leaf, every ray of God’s light. 
Love the animals, love the plants, love everything.” Dostoevsky’s discern- 
ment of man’s dualism, his unusual faculty of understanding the existence 
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of either latent or dormant evil in the hearts of men, did not alter his firm 


belief in the power of spiritual love (AGAPE), for he felt that by the Divine 
discipline of suffering and struggle, the blighted soul could be regenerated, 
even as Dmitri becomes ultimately the “new man” when he realizes that 
“we are all responsible to all,” that even in the mines, underground, lofty 
souls do exist, that they will rise up, above sin and shame, to “ ‘sing from the 
bowels of the earth a glorious hymn to God, with Whom is joy.’ ”® 

In his works, Dostoevsky schools into holiness the unruly heart. He shows 
that by means of our sufferings, we may overcome our weaknesses and enter 
into possession of our innermost selves. Basically a metaphysical experience, 
suffering for Dostoevsky is an essential part of Christian acceptance. It leads 
neither to spiritual negation nor to spiritual disillusionment, but to the spi- 
ritual resurrection which results from the struggle of man to believe in God 
and to become part of the priesthood of all believers. Negation of the Chris- 
tian ideals, on the other hand, is born of the realization of a gap that exists 
between the two words of spirit and matter, of time and eternity. In the 
Western world this form of negation has been particularly prevalent: The 
negation of Christian ideals, in a Cartesian fashion, is acceptance of the sad 
plight of man on earth, orphaned and alone, cut off from God. It is always 
indicative of the eternal antagonism of life and death. It is this same negation 
which all too often degenerates into an arrogance which rends asunder man’s 
attempt to be responsible to others, which distorts and perverts weaker, ego- 
istic men, who, refusing to find God in their own hearts and in others, for- 
sake the spiritual paths of life in favor of humanistic endeavors to find the 


answer to human existence. Competent critics like Merejkowski® and Ivanov’ 


are correct in their view that Dostoevsky is a writer who has discovered that 
all humanity is one—omnes unum—and that in this eternal oneness of life 
and death, Christianity must be a way of life, an existential condition in which 
pain cannot be excluded, and in which suffering is a metaphysical experience 
that purifies and sanctifies, and is part of God’s scheme of revealing truth to 


man. 


Ever since the Renaissance, ever since the time that theocentrism was to 


_ give way to anthropocentrism, when the concept of man-God was to replace 


: 


'God-man, and when man took it upon himself to be both God and Caesar, 
Dostoevsky well realizes, confusion and mutiny of thought and action have 
plagued civilization. The humanism of the Western World, thus, has led to 


the glorification of the intellect and rationalism, of scientism and physicalism 
because it is exactly these that liberate the needs of the body and the spirit. 
Man, thus, has been de-spiritualized and de-personalized; he has become the 
tool of the dialectic of power, an adulterating force that stains Christian 
idealism, in much the same way that the Grand Inquisitor, in his denuncia- 
tions and megalomania, achieves a false harmony by the compulsory organiza- 
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tion of human happiness.® Yet, at every step of the way, Dostoevsky’s Chris- 
tian optimism and idealism shine forth. To Dostoevsky, the God.man per- 
sonifies freedom and transcendent truth; the Grand Inquisitor typifies the 


implacable logic of historical reality that nearly destroys Raskolnikov and | 


makes Ivan mad. Neither for Dostoevsky nor for his ideal of man himself can 
fool-proof formulas and solutions—whether they are offered by Western 


scientism and humanism, or by the ecclesiastical authoritarianism of Roman — 


Catholicism—be the answer. André Gide very well expresses this when he 
writes in his Journals: “Dostoevsky’s greatness lies in the fact that he never 
reduced the world to a theory, that he never let himself be reducd by a 
theory.”9 In short, Dostoevsky seeks not the de-personalization of man, but the 
de-materialization of life and religion; he seeks a “New Jerusalem” in which 
Life, Love, and Light become one, radiating the spiritual life and understand- 
ing of all men. 

Without doubt, Dostoevsky loved life, and to him, as Ivanov observes,'® the 
love of life that can survive the agony of suffering is a great and positive spi- 
ritual value. Berdyaev, too, speaks of the anthropological and anthropocentric 
preoccupation of Dostoevsky—“the problem of man was his absorbing pas- 
sion,” he states.!! It is Ippolit in The Idiot, in his recitation of “My Necessary 
Explanation,” who clearly enunciates Dostoevsky’s conception of life with the 
words: “ ‘It is life, life that matters, life alone—the continuous and everlasting 
process of discovering it—and not the discovery itself!’ ”!2 However, it must 
not be assumed from this that living of life to its fullest, or to its most dynamic 
point, signifies for Dostoevsky the absolute sovereignty of the intellect as the 


raison d’étre, the retreat from God, the assertion of the self, energetically and | 


perhaps violently, in order that freedom and the intellect might be proven in 
the finiteness of the concrete act; nor does it signify that it is better to go for- 


ward even into error, as D. H. Lawrence would prefer, than to destroy or hum- | 
ble the self. To Dostoevsky, being dead to the beauty of the universe and the | 
glory of life is tantamount to the Everlasting Nay, since it brings about the — 


kind of personal “autonomization” of the mind and will that is in opposition 
to God’s creation of man as a free being. Indeed, the spiritual unity of all men 
means essentially the acceptance and love of life and total involvement in life 
in which mutual responsibility and effort become inescapable. Consequently, 
as will be seen, Dostoevsky’s concept of life, indeed, his zest for life, runs in an 
eminently different direction than the rationalistic and naturalistic conceptions, 
the like of which have distorted modern-day living with their vain physical at- 
tempts to explain and to control environment and faith on a scientific and 
material basis. 

In his travels to the West, Dostoevsky realized the sad plight of modern so- 
ciety: London, which he visited in 1851 during the World’s Fair, symbolized 
the new Babylon; wealth and power were the sole criteria of successful living; 
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science and reason were the only media by which happiness and salvation 
could be achieved. In short, he saw that the forces of rationalism, denying the 
reality and illumination of the Divine spirit (lux umbra dei), and condemning 
God as the creation of the fatigued philosophical mind, were in full control: 
Rousseau’s belief that man’s soul belongs neither to the Church nor to the 
State, but only to nature and himself, prevailed. Scientific materialism, deifying 
man and dethroning God embodied the new social order. Yet Dostoevsky 
could not overlook the fact that the forces of nihilism and atheism were not 
only strong and active in the West, but had also tainted Russian thinking. 
Thus, as Dr. Briickner brings out in his A Literary History of Russia, the Ka- 
ramazovs, as Russian counterparts of Western society, represent “the coarsest 
but sheerest materialism” ;!3 and Dostoevsky has Ippolit Kirillovitch cry out: 
“““No, gentlemen of the jury, they have their Hamlets, but we still have our 
Karamozovs!’ ”!4 Dostoevsky had also observed in the West the great disaster 
that had been taking place since the dawn of the Renaissance—the disaster 
that follows inevitably in the aftermath of man’s transvaluation of values, 
when ideals and absolutes crumble, when all things become relative, or better, 
when, as Ivan Karamazov claims, Everything is Lawful. It is not that Dos- 
toevsky did not admire Western civilization. Indeed, as Oswald Spengler 
points out, “His passionate power of living is comprehensive enough to em- 
brace all things Western as well .. .”!5 The fact is that Dostoevsky felt that 
Western man in his defiance and godlessness and unlimited freedom had con- 
tributed to the West’s moral disintegration, in much the same way that 
Western culture, in its adoption of Hellenism, was amalgamated not with the 
classical Greek culture, but with its “civilizatoric naturalism thinned out in 
Hellenism.”!© Dostoevsky, consequently, sought salvation from the internal 
and external anarchy that imprisoned man in the modern world. And his final 
realization was, as he wrote in one of the letters: “The beautiful is the ideal; 
but ideals, with us as in civilized Europe, have long been wavering. There is in 
the world only one figure of absolute beauty: Christ.’’!” 

It was in the Western world, Dostoevsky saw, that there commenced the 
despotic experimentation and activity of the modern mind. In the name of 
progress and science, he felt, modern man had demoored the intellect; and 
like Iago and Edmund, like Rakitin and Smerdyakov, modern man had re- 
nounced the spiritual powers of poverty, suffering, and prayer, which as Father 
Zossima shows, give one complete freedom and happiness. Modern man, like 
modern psychology, negated the reality of sin and guilt; he was often similar 
to the old Karamazov: “He has not scruples and is deeply conscious of the 
usefulness of his amorality. He swallows life like brandy. Sex is the sum and 
substance of his entire activity. He can never have enough.’’!® Christian af- 
firmation of Dostoevsky, it should be noted, was quite distinct from stoic resig- 
nation or inertia, since he looked on man’s affirmation in man and his world 
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as insperable from active sympathy, love, and involvement in life. He believed 
this affirmation to include the conquering and re-creating of man’s outer and 
inner being, the helplessness of the individual without God, the shallowness 
and sterility of existence in which life and religion are not integrated. In a 
word, Dostoevsky was a spiritual prophet who saw that nineteenth-century 
man typified the very crisis of humanism, the spiritual decline of civilization, 
and the absolute belief in the instincts, even the worst ones. The “economic 
man” of the nineteenth century, he lamented, was interested in economic and 
natural happiness, in the hic et nunc; and in a social system of this sort, man 
as a religious and moral being was an antithesis. 


Unmistakable in Dostoevsky’s works in the fact that ephemeral obstacles do 
not destroy his Christian idealism and optimism. When at times he seems the 
“God-tormented man,” when his agony of belief and then disbelief reaches 
extreme, even gratuitous proportions, even when Ivan Karamazov brings to 
the surface Dostoevsky’s hidden thoughts and doubts, he is always in the end 
aware of what he is doing and saying, as the astute English literary critic, 
Father Martin Jarrett-Kerr has observed in a recent and very able study.!9 In 
a sense, then, the figure of Alyosha is always before him, to light the way, to 
steady him, and to give hope and inspiration; for Alyosha, in his spiritual in- 
corruptibility is the apotheosis of Father Zossima, and embodies for Dostoev- 
sky all his characters: Prince Myshkin, whose mind has not been destroyed by 
epilepsy; Stavrogin, who has seen light before selling his soul to the devil; 
Dmitri Karamazov, who has been redeemed by prayer and good works.2° And 
it is in Christ, after whom Prince Myshkin and Alyosha are modeled, that 
Dostoevsky sees the salvation of man. It is in the Christ of the New Testament 
that Dostoevsky was to find the basis of spiritual unity and harmony, since 
he felt that only the belief in Christ could rescue those whose roots in religion 
had been severed, making possible redemption and freedom. And it is Christ, 
Dostoevsky shows, Who will reign supreme even against the universal forces 
of disbelief, of science and materialism, even against such men as Bielinsky, 
who had once disaparaged Christ before an unforgetting Dostoevsky. It was 
this self-same Bielinsky, the editor and great critic, who had at one time 
agreed with the main theme of Poor Folk, that abnormal social conditions 
distort and dehumanize man. Yet in 1871, in a letter to Strachov, Dostoevsky 
was to write: “I condemn Bielinsky less as a personality than as a most re- 
pulsive, stupid, and humiliating phenomenon of Russian life.”2! The counsel, 
also, of Father Paissy to Alyosha in a famous scene is likewise revealing in this 
respect : 


““Remember, young man, unceasingly, that the science of this 
world, which has become a great power, has especially in the last cen- 
tury, analysed everything divine handed down to us in the holy books. 
After this cruel analysis the learned of the world have nothing left of 
all that was sacred of old. But they have only analyzed the parts and 


overlooked the whole, and indeed their blindness is marvellous. Yet 

the whole still stands steadfast before their eyes, and the gates of hell 

shall not prevail against it. Has it not lasted nineteen centuries, is it 

not still a living, a moving power in the individual soul and in the 

masses of people? It is still as strong and living even in the souls of 

atheists, who have destroyed everything! For even those who have re- 

nounced Christianity and attack it, in their inmost being still follow 

the Christian idea, for hitherto neither their subtlety nor the ardour 

of their hearts has been able to create a higher ideal of man and of 

virtue than the ideal given by Christ of old.’ ”’22 

There are some critics, of course, who question seriously the sincerity of 
Dostoevsky’s faith in the conception of Christ. Frederick Lohr in an interest- 
ing article, “Loneliness and Sanctity,” claims that for Dostoevsky Christ does 
not stand for true faith, but serves rather as a social cure for and refuge from 
loneliness. He further criticizes Dostoevsky’s concept of Christ as one which, 
though accepting Christ as a man, indicates at the same time an inherent 
reluctance to admit that He is God.*3 “There is a spiritual loneliness,” Lohr 
observes, ‘“‘which affects men [as in the case of Dostoevsky] of unusual psy- 
chic sensibility and the figure of Christ often appeals to their desire to escape 
from intense self-consciousness.”*4 In the same vein, Murry believes that Dos- 
toevsky, seeking desperately for faith in his own life, and unable to achieve it, 
sought in his works not to represent life but to justify it. Consequently, Murry 
assumes, Dostoevsky believed in Christ as a Man, but not as a Divinity: Strug- 
gling and suffering, in pain and agony, Christ was like men himself —‘‘Christ 
was man who had asked, not a God who answered, and Dostoevsky loved 
him,” Murry concludes.2> Agreeing with Murry’s criticism, I. A. Richards 
writes: “But a scheme of values, a way of life, is not dependent upon the 
existence of a Deity, though historically the two questions have been fused 
together. Our accepted values, which repose finally upon our needs as social 
beings, can, of course, gain a powerful support from a belief in a Deity. But 
this support is inessential and it is one which Dostoevsky himself when he was 
most fully alive found himself compelled to do without.”6 
Such criticism, be it Lohr’s Augustinianism, or the utilitarian humanism of 

Murry and Richards, fails, however, to comprehend and appreciate Dostoev- 
sky’s Christian Orthodoxy which assigns primary importance to the belief that 
man, created in God’s image, relies upon the indwelling Deity to lead mankind 
from sin to righteousness. Richards and Murry, hence, ignorant of Dostoev- 
sky’s Christian Orthodoxy, stress the aesthetic, not the spiritual in him, since 
they are basically ignorant of Orthodox thought: they simply cannot under- 
stand, as Dostoevsky so well does, and as should all Orthodox, why Christ 
should sit down to eat with publicans and sinners —a vivid picture of the 
indwelling Logos in communion with humanity stricken with a sense of its 
transgression and guilt. Indeed, despite Murry and Richards, Dostoevsky’s 
Christ is the appearance of the immanent Deity in the “fullness of time” — 
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He is Divine, He is not only God-man but God as well, He is God revealed as 
Man. When Murry states that Dostoebsky’s life was a “despairing question,”?’ 
and when Richards claims that his “sense of life as a great artist”? actually 
embodied the achievement of a way of life, they glorify the aesthetic and cre- 
ative aspects of Dostoevsky’s work, and they seek to explain his spiritual posi- 
tion as one that is to be interpreted in the light of the reality of external 
authority, in art, in individual creativity — outside God, as well as outside 
sacred tradition, and certainly outside of Orthodox belief. Such critics, then 
(and this would be especially applicable to Lohr’s Catholic viewpoint) , are 
ignorant of the central doctrine of Orthodoxy, namely, that man has no 
need to seek without himself, or to infer the divine existence from the external 
world, since man can find God within himself, who is His image and as it 
were His shadow. Dostoevsky in a revealing letter to Madame N. D. Fonvisin 
shows clearly the concept of the indwelling Deity, who is beyond the rational 
and intellectual reach of truth itself, when he writes: 


“T want to say to you about myself, that I am a child of this age, a 
child of this age, a child of unfaith and scepticism, and probably (in- 
deed I know it) shall remain so to the end of my life. How dreadfully 
has it tormented me (and torments me even now) — this longing for 
faith, which is all the stronger for the proofs I have against it. And, 
yet God gives me sometimes moments of perfect peace; in such mo- 
ments of perfect peace; in such moments I love and believe that I 
am loved; and in such moments I have formulated my creed, where- 
in all is clear and holy to me. This creed is extremely simple; here it 
is: I believe that there is nothing lovlier, deeper, more sympathetic, 
more rational, more manly, and more perfect than the Saviour; I say 
to myself with jealous love that not only is there no one else like Him, 
but there could be no one. I would even say more: If anyone could 
prove to me that Christ is outside the truth, and if the truth really 
did exclude Christ, I should prefer to stay with Christ and not with 


Truth.”29 

I. A. Richards in his article on ““The God of Dostoevesky” concludes (in 
very typical Western fashion) that spiritual pride or megalomania, nostalgia 
for the ultimate or yearning after the other world, and self-abasement or self- 
humiliation, are feelings which may be regarded as “unfortunate” (sic) prod- 
ucts of religious beliefs.3° Yet Richards’ opinion is all the more interesting and 
ironical when one considers the characteristics embodied in the synthesis of 
aesthetics and humanism on the part of some Western writers, who in the 
arrogance of their self-deification and self-sufficiency, portray endless grief 
and confusion as their supermen, striving to upraise the “creative life’ and 
the “natural life,” defying God and Caesar, Nomos and Thesis, destroy not 
only the tables of the Mosaic Law, but their own lives as well. Since the Renais- 
sance, and more especially since the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
aesthetic humanism of the Western world, has sought to satisfy the instinctive 
urges of man, and separating the beautiful from the true and the good (a 
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typical instance of the perversion of Hellenism), it has become what Horace 
Kallen calls an “autonomous essence,”?! the Church and Faith being an 
impediment to the practice of art. From the beginning, aesthetic humanism 
has indicated the hostility of art to metaphysics and the supernatural; its 
emphasis has been on the immediate, on sensibility, and on the spontaneous 
response to feeling and sound. To quote Kallen: “In the arts and nowhere else 
were to be sought the supreme values of life. The arts were to be established 
among the vital primacies, not the derivatives, of the life of man.’ The spir- 
itual art of Dostoevsky, on the other hand, was chiefly concerned with saving 
man on a religious, ethical and spiritual basis, saving man and his soul created 
in the Divine image. For Dostoevsky there is no separation of beauty and 
spirit, art and faith, since for him there is the constant, often relentless realiza- 
tion that behind all things is a spiritual law, that in the struggle between belief 
and disbelief lies the key to man’s happiness, that the moral and metaphysical, 
not physical reality of life is the important issue. And Dostoevsky, like Plato 
long before him, is struggling metaphysically in himself and in his characters 
to attain the knowledge that will reveal to him “something of that reality 
which endures forever and is not always passing into and out of existence.” 
René Fueloep-Miller observes in his excellent work: “For others, the problem 
of self-will is a socio-psychological problem flowing from a particular social 
situation. For Dostoevsky it is a metaphysical problem, and the basic dilemma 
of human existence is inherent in it.” 

The aesthetic humanism of the Western world, even upon a cursory exam- 
ination, has contributed a great deal to confusion and moral defilement, as a 
result of its supra-aestheticism which often becomes synonymous with crimin- 
alism, or as Dostoevsky would have it, “cannibalism.” Nietzsche, an excellent 
example of the breakdown of Western thought, was the high priest of the 
actual, and to him, as to Lucretius, things of the spirit and divine mysteries 
were abominable. Yet, it is somewhat of a paradox that he was to credit 
Dostoevsky as the only psychologist from whom he had anything to learn — 
‘the belongs tc the happiest windfalls of my life.” However, though Nietzsche, 
like Raskolnikov, did not believe that “‘little people” were necessary, that the 
ordinary man was not to be respected, that men of granite strength, men like 
Iago — or even Raskolnikov’s Napoleon — were of the only importance, his 
brooding soul, impressed by the Byron of Satanism (Byron’s Manfred stirred 
Nietzsche at the age of 13!) was to overcome him, for “God is dead!” and the 
will to power is the only absolute, the only reality. Admittedly, Dostoevsky had 
his “aesthetic louse” before Nietzsche: Had not his hero, Raskolnikov, asserted 
boldly the “new morality,” the new values of power and daring? And did not 
a later repentant Raskolnikov cry out in anguish: 


“ ‘T divined then, Sonia... that power is only vouchsafed to the man 
who dares to stoop and pick it up. There is only one thing, one thing 
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needful: one has only to dare! Then for the first time in my life an 
idea took shape in my mind which no one had ever thought of before 
me, no one! I saw clear as daylight how strange it is that not a single 
person living in this mad world has had the daring to go straight for 
it all and send it flying to the devil! I... I wanted to have the dar- 
ing...and I killed her. I only wanted to have the daring, Sonia! 
That was the whole cause of it!’ 35 
Dostoevsky’s Raskolnikov, Ivan Karamazov, Kirillov, and Rogozhin, to be 
sure, were Nietzschean supermen, but their disastrous glorification of the ego, 
their defiance of moral absolutes, their disregard for any code of dignity, their 
intellectual libertinism, were in themselves the unmaking of each. In their 
very lives — in one’s own life for that matter — Dostoevsky shows that there 
can be no reconciliation whatsoever between the ideal of Christianity — Christ 
—-and the mutiny and revolt of the mind of the superman — or Satan. As 
Otto Julius Biorbaum has pointed out in a penetrating study, Nietzsche con- 
cealed in himself the Christian ideal, while Dostoevsky concealed at times the 
anti-Christian.*6 Yet, in the long run, Nietzsche’s ego-mania and his heroic 
vitalism were to enslave and destroy a rebellious mind. Dostoevsky’s last testa- 
ment, the final summary of his life and thought, found at the end of The 
Brothers Karamazov, destroyed, on the other hand, the spectre of disbelief and 
doubt that so often haunted him: he embraced faith fully, because for him 
there could be no impenetrable darkness of faithlessness and purposelessness. 
Only the simple affirmation of the humble believer mattered: 
“ “Karamazov, cried Kolya, ‘can it be true that what’s taught us in 
religion, that we shall all rise again from the dead and shall live and 
see each other again, all, Ilusha too?” 
‘Certainly we shall all rise again, certainly we shall see each other 
and shall tell each other with joy and gladness all that has happened!’ 
Alyosha answered, half laughing, half enthusiastic.’’37 
And the contrast between Nietzsche and Dostoevsky, between arrogance and 
humility as it were, becomes more poignant when one recalls Dostoevsky’s 
categorical affirmation of the Christian ideal of meekness when quoting Push- 
kin’s words: “Humble thyself, proud man; above all, break thy haughtiness! 
Humble thyself, idle man, and, first of all, labor on thy native land!”38 
The fact that Dostoevsky is a spiritual and religious artist gives him a meta- 
physical quality that is not to be found in the aesthetic humanism of Western 
writers. Flaubert, for example, a contemporary of Dostoevsky, wrote for the 
sake of art (L’ Art pour? Art); in his art he sought a solitude that contained 
the ego but not God; it was a solitude in which the ego, disenchanted, was to 
make its solitary way. Hence, detaching himself from religion and ideology, 
the author of Madame Bovary was to become an escapist and a pessimist; and 
as an artist he attempted to achieve the mot justa, not the good life; he stressed, 
moreover, the esthetique scientifique as the supreme goal of the artist, uncon- 
taminated by philosophical doctrine and unmoved by human compassion. In 
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contradistinction to Flaubert, Christian optimism and pity are inherent in 
Dostoevsky’s writings and one need only point to Sonya as the regenerative 
force that gives Christianity its singular characteristic. Unlike Flaubert, Dos- 
toevsky was to become the supplicant rather than the castigator of poor hu- 
manity. Thus, Dostoevsky’s ideal is found neither in the reality of artistic 
activity, nor even in individual sacrifice ; rather it is found by a common associ- 
ation with humanity in toto, by a belief in and love of all men. Christianity 
and not the aesthetics of humanism, then, is the final end for Dostoevsky. 
Furthermore, he can never accept the doctrine of ironic determinism, which 
is an integral principle of Thomas Hardy’s work, and even of Joseph Conrad’s. 
Hardy broods metaphysically in his art, but in the end he sees a tragic collec- 
tivism on earth, a type of cosmic disaster. For him there is nothing but futility 
and frustration; inscrutable destiny and the inexorable forces of the universe 
defeat and swallow the individual: man is a helpless puppet, pitiable, tragic, 
doomed. Chance, time, and the blind force of circumstances oppose man to 
the end. The only absolute is death. It is in the aesthetics of such humanism, 
then, that the ultra-rational thinking of Ivan Karamazov holds a central but 
catastrophic place: 

***T don’t want harmony. From love for humanity I don’t want it. I 

would want it. I would rather be left with the unavenged suffering. I 

would rather remain with my unavenged suffering and unsatisfied in- 

dignation, even if I were wrong. Besides, too high a price is asked for 

harmony; it’s beyond our means to pay so much to enter on it. And 

so I hasten to give back my entrance ticket, and if I am an honest 

man I am bound to give it back as soon as possible. And that I am 

doing. It’s not God I don’t accept, Alyosha, only I most respectfully 

return Him the ticket.’ ”’39 

When comparing Dostoevsky and Conrad, Irving Howe writes: “For Dos- 

toevsky human life is always drenched with terror, yet men turn to each other 
for comfort and support; in Conrad the terror is also there, but each man 
must face it alone and the only solidarity is a solidarity of isolated victims.’ 
Without doubt, Conrad is another writer whose aesthetic humanism prohibits 
belief in God, in the Divine purpose. Like Dostoevsky he believes in the essen- 
tial dignity and worth of man, the fellowship of all mortals, and in reverence 
for life; but here the similarity ends, for in Conrad’s work one sees that in the 
face of man’s assurance and tenacity, evil and despair transcend not only good- 
ness but God Himself. To Conrad, then, badness is the real and absolute, 
goodness a myth. In Conrad’s Lord Jim, Stein’s words to Marlow indicate 
clearly the futility of the Christian ideal, a fact to which Dostoevsky will never 
agree: 

‘“* ‘We want in some many different ways to be,’ he began again. ‘This 

magnificent butterfly finds a little heap of dirt and sits still on it; but 

man he will never on his heap of mud still keep still. He wants to be 


so, and again he wants to be so....’ He moved his hand up, then 
down. ... ‘He wants to be a saint, and he wants to be a devil — and 
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every time he shuts his eyes he sees himself as a very fine fellow — so 
fine as he can never be... . Ina dream... .” ”*4! 

In short, Dostoevsky, the spiritual writer, seeks to transform; Conrad, like 
Ivan, seeks to reject: The former accepts the toils of struggle, but it is one that 
recognizes the presence of God; the latter, too, believes in the nobility of strug- 
gle, but is of a human type and its result is marked by human inability, since it 
ceases altogether with the defeat of man. Dostoevsky philosophizes spiritually, 
always in the presence of God; Conrad philosophizes on a temporal basis only, 
since man is the only master. In a recent appraisal of Conrad’s philosophy by 
Frederic E. Maser, the following conclusion stands out: “With no God to 
encourage men’s efforts, no Divine purpose to direct their activities, and no 
personal immortality to conserve their progress and personalities, men must 
disappear finally as worn out vessels, battered by the high seas, and sinking 
slowly, if majestically, into the limitless ocean of nonentity.... Conrad has 
painted a world without God, and such a world is unreal.”’4 

D. H. Lawrence and André Gide are two other writers of Western culture 
who are aesthetic humanists bereft of God, moral values, and absolutes. Both 
Lawrence and Gide stress individual activity, both seek to gratify the senses 
and instinct, and thus perhaps solve the dilemma of life and belief. Both be- 
lieve in the blood and flesh — and in a way their aesthetic humanism also 
becomes aesthetic physicalism. It is true that Lawrence, like Dostoevsky, de- 
nounced the industrial, commercial, and scientific tendencies of the Western 
world — but with Lawrence these were impediments to the impulsive urges of 
the innate life, the élan vital of the blood. Lawrence despised things intellec- 
tual because they inhibited the instinctive self; Dostoevsky denounced things 
intellectual because they rationalized true faith and acceptance of God, and 
inhibited the spiritual self. Lawrence’s new social order, which even Bertrand 
Russell would have no part of, denied absolutes; it was one in which unquali- 
fied self-fulfillment and self-indulgence become the motivating forces. Thus, to 
Lawrence, Dostoevsky’s moral scheme was “‘dull, old, dead,”’*? simply because 
it stressed absolutes: the absolutes of conscience, of transgression, of right and 
wrong. Lawrence’s heroes, too, were supermen, but for them the way was to 
lead not to God, to repentance and regeneration, as in Dostoevsky, but to the 
founts of erotic appreciation, to the primordial past, to the ancient Etruscans, 
who became for Lawrence the new value-symbols of an age in which man was 
animate, responding fully to the blood urges and the way of intuition. Law- 
rence’s heroes believe everything to be relative, only the individual is absolute, 
a law unto himself. Aaron Sisson, the hero of Lawrence’s book, Aaron’s Rod, 
published in 1922, is told by another Lawrentian hero, Rawdon Lilly, that 
only two great urges exist: Love and Power. Lilly says: “ ‘Damn all leagues. 
Damn all masses and groups, anyhow. All I want is to get myself out of their 
horrible heap: to get out of the swarm.’ ’* Yet, the fate of Lawrence’s heroes 
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is indecisive: They remain isolated within themselves; in their personalized 
aimlessness and detachment, in their renunciation of man and God, they are 
men stricken with their own ego, they are the very embodiment of the con- 
fusion of Western culture. 

André Gide, like Lawrence, is an example of the aesthetic humanist seeking 
to achieve not a spiritual betterment, but personal knowledge of the self — 
again the belief in the ego. Justine O’Brien in his definitive biography, very 
well characterizes Gide’s purpose in life, that is, “seeking a harmony that did 
not exclude his dissonance.”*® And it is exactly here that we find the vast 
difference between the spiritual art of Dostoevsky and the humanistic art of 
Gide. True enough, Dostoevsky does have his Raskolnikov and Gide his Michel 
in The Immoralist: both characters are strong men who defy tradition and 
morality, who scorn the weak as of “no consequence,” who exalt the strong 
and unrestrained, who renounce family, consideration of duty, decency, and 
love in order to assert self and uniqueness. Gide’s words in Fruits of the Earth, 
“Nathaniel, I will teach you that all things are divinely natural,‘ are certain- 
ly a strong and identical echo of Ivan Karamzov’s counsel to Smerdyakov. And 
indeed, Gide’s supermen, be it Corydon or Lafcadio, Michel or Ménalque, 
give impetus to the “new man” that Dostoevsky also seeks. But Dostoevsky’s 
“new man” finds salvation in Christ through remorse and expiation. His “new 
man” does sin, transgress, and commit evil and crime, but punishment and 
penance inevitably lie ahead, and then only will he gain redemption: One 
cannot have divine harmony and satanic dissonance; neither can he side with 
God and Lucifer at the same time. Gide, on the other hand, has gone beyond 
the limitations of conscience and morality; yet, in his attempt to free and to 
save himself from these, he becomes paradoxically the slave of the intellect. 
Gide remains trapped in the “underground world,” since for him there can be 
no God, no Faith, no Salvation. He is unable to overcome or abandon the 
Euclidean reason. Caught in the web of reason and self-analysis, art, not the 
simple intuitive faith, is his gospel. 

_ The Underground Spirit of Dostoevsky and the cult of the aesthetic human- 
; ists, needless to say, are rooted in the common acceptance of the irrationality 
_ of human nature, the inexplicability of man’s duality and actions, the experi- 
mentation with human consciousness, the advances beyond the boundaries of 
morality and belief, the acquiescence to the “demoniacal element” in man. 
| Like that of the aesthetic humanists, the Underground Spirit of Dostoevsky, 
) does awaken sympathy by placing man in a net of ironies, letting him become 
| tangled, till suffering and death intervene. James Joyce’s echoing cry, Non 
| Serviam, is often characteristic of the attitude and belligerency of Dostoevsky’s 
characters. But the exaggerated non-conformity, iconoclasm, and self-assertion 
| 


of the aesthetic humanist leads him to the via negativa of the anti-Christ, to 
\the ruthless denial of everything of value in religion, culture, and morality. 
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Nature, not conscience, is the ultimate guide of the aesthetic humanist. The 
spirit of Mephistopheles, and not that of Beatrice, becomes his guiding light. 
He is, as St. Paul describes, “that man of sin” who “as God sitteth in the tem- 
ple of God, showing himself that he is God.”#” Individual action emerging 
triumphant — supremely alone — becomes for the aesthetic humanist the 
criterion of life itself. His concept of Art for Art’s Sake, and even of Life for 
Art’s Sake, becomes the predominant force — the supremacy of man over 
God, of Art over Godliness. Unlike even Goethe, who stresses the unfettered 
dynamism of human activity, but who calls upon God for salvation and re- 
demption in the end, the aesthetic humanist can have no divine ideal: his only 
law is that of limitless self-indulgence, of Material Being and not of Spiritual 
Becoming. Yet, in his hopelessness and aimlessness, he allows nothing to rest 
or to remain casual; self is thrown back upon unhappy self; there is no escape, 
since he holds himself prisoner. 


The words of the ancient prophet, “Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil,’4®8 define the spiritual message of Dostoevsky as a writer. His is not 
the way of compromise, since for him the way of the aesthetics of humanism 
is the way of the damned. He has the rock of faith to depend upon: his belief 
in Christ saves him from disaster; and for him the road to evil can become 
the road to redemption. Torn within himself, the aesthetic humanist rebells 
against God; he remains, as a result, divided and unquiet. He seeks to detach 
himself from God and man, and he is unable to free himself from egoistic im- 
pulses run riot. With Dostoevsky, however, there is affirmation in life: he has 
judged humanity and found beneath all its guilt the absolution of Christian 
love. He has found saving grace for man eternally aspiring to reach God. He 
sees man as worn out at times by the trials of life in his struggle to find his 
place in God’s universe, but he does not take refuge in passive despair and 
gloom. Dostoevsky’s heroes, even when they are menaced by the overwhelming 
upheavals of life, are never trapped to the point of extinction. The Christian 
verities of love, honor, pity, compassion, and sacrifice, are of absolute durabil- 
ity, and will not only purify but also redeem. For Dostoevsky man can never 
be the outcast to cry out, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachtani? Here it is well to remem- 
ber, as Merekowski observes, that Dostoevsky would have perhaps disowned 
the Karamazovs before men, but not before his own conscience or before 
God.*? His fina] realization was that the trying moments of disbelief and cruel- 
ty would vanish; that when the memory of the good act, even one of a momen- 
tary nature, comes back to mind, the indwelling Godhood is recognized with 
even clearer vision. We see this in the speech at the stone, when Alyosha was 
to say to the children attending Ilusha’s funeral: 


““*You must know that there is nothing higher and stronger and more 
wholesome and good for life in the future than some good memory. . . 
If a man carries many such memories with him into life, he is safe to 


the end of his days, and if one has only one good memory left in one’s 

heart, even that may sometime be the means of saving us. Perhaps we 

may even grow wicked later on, may be unable to refrain from a bad 

action, may laugh at men’s tears and at those people who say as Kol- 

ya did just now, ‘I want to suffer for all men,’ and may even jeer 

spitefully at such people. But however bad we may become — which 

God forbid — yet when we recall how we buried Ilusha, how we 

loved him in his last days, and how we have been talking like friends 

all together, at this stone, the cruellest and most mocking of us — if 

we do become so — will not dare to laugh inwardly at having been 

kind and good at this moment!’ ”’50 

In his Pushkin address, Dostoevsky asserted that The Russian sufferer needs 

the happiness of all men to find hts own peace.*! As a spiritual artist seeking to 
achieve such a lofty goal, Dostoevsky wished to impress upon others the im- 
portance of self-abnegation, since to him the demons of the ego are the basic 
causes of man’s downfall. His faith in what Zander calls the “ethics of deeds”®2 
strengthened his belief that in every life there are moments of pure selflessness 
and goodness, that during these moments of illumination spiritual catharsis 
becomes one with spiritual assent, and man reaches God not through grace 
coming from without, but by purification of the man within. To the charge 
that the problem of evil still awaits solution, and that Ivan Karamazov’s in- 
dictment has not yet been answered, that Dostoevsky seeks to reach the mounts 
of Godliness, but is tempted by the valleys of heresy,>3 there can be but one 
answer: Dostoevsky believes that the question of faith is actually the question 
of spiritual salvation, for as soon as the human soul despairs of God, despairing 
then of salvation, it is drawn to chaos. He does not deny self-sufficiency, but he 
believes first and foremost that one becomes self-sufficient on a spiritual basis 
only — and not in its Western connotation of anarchic individualism — when 
he accepts Christ and humility, love and belief, and when as with Sonia and 
Raskolnikov, God is discovered through the common experience of compas- 
sionate love. It is in the revelation of God in Christ, Dostoevsky realized, that 
man comes to know his real nature, and the spiritual power that he has within 
him at all times. Dostoevsky, sharing the view of the early Greek Fathers of the 
Church, saw what the aesthetes and humanists have not been able to under- 
stand: the solidarity of the human race in Christ; the human race redeemed 
in the Incarnate Logos, Who had become flesh in order to dwell among men. 
Above all, he saw that the saving force which was in Him becomes henceforth 
through Him inherent in the life of humanity and is diffused through all its 
members. In the words of St. Athanasius: 

“For the world itself may be thought of as one great body in which 

God indwells; and if He is in the whole, He is also in the parts. It is 

no more unworthy of God that He should incarnate Himself in one 

man, than it is that He should dwell in the world. Since he abides in 

humanity, which is a part of the universe, it is not unreasonable that 


he should take up His abode in a man who should thus become the 
organ by which God acts on the universal life.”54 
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Like the apocalyptic dreamer of Patmos, Dostoevsky was a seer of visions 
who prophesied a tragic modern world in which the unbridled lust for life, 
without belief in God, would bring nothing but the sterility, apathy, frustra- 
tion, and despair that T. S. Eliot has depicted so well for modern readers. 
Dostoevsky realized that in his time the thinking of Hobbes, Locke, and Hume 
had become the arch-enemy of Christian faith; and indeed, the more modern 
period has seen in the West a continuation of this trend in the influence of 
Marx, Darwin, Freud, and John Dewey. Dostoevsky in his time saw that the 
so-called “new man” sought to cast off the “old clothes,” but he also saw that 
in the new age of science and reason, the synthesis of the aesthetics of human- 
ism and the dialectics of materialism would, as it did, bring material but not 
spiritual betterment. Before Aldous Huxley, H. G. Wells, and George Orwell, 
he depicted in Crime and Punishment the spiritual and ethical rebellion of 
man, in which Satan and harmatia hold man “in the grip of some madness of 
negation.” In Raskolnikov’s famous dream at the end of the book we find the 
prophetic words that so well depict the tragedy of the modern world: “But 
never had men considered themselves so intellectual and so completely in 
possession of the truth as these sufferers, never had they considered their decis- 
ions, their scientific conclusions, their moral convictions so infallible. . .. Each 
thought that he alone had the truth and was wretched looking at the others. . . 
They did not know how to judge and could not agree what to consider evil 
and what good ; they did not know whom to blame, whom to justify.” 

In contrast to Dostoevsky’s spiritual art, Western thinkers and writers, in the 
throes of their materialism and empiricism, have more and more, as Dostoev- 
sky envisioned, viewed man as a mere animal in human form, a mere bundle 
of physical personalities, instincts, and impulses. One need only point to the 
manifestations of contemporary Existentialism as another and notable sign 
that Western culture, either through a desperate restatement of humanism, or 
utter affirmation in the overwhelming primacy of aesthetics, or the combina- 
tion of both, has traveled farther along the way to spiritual bankruptcy. With 
the Existentialists, as in the case of Jean-Paul Sartre, for example, we see man 
in anguish, helpless in life’s deadly grip; there is nothing but solitariness, mor- 
tality, pain, dread, horror; the universe is without human values, and every- 
thing is meaningless; and suffering and death, such as that found in Sartre’s 
The Victors, serve no purpose. Hora novissima, tempora pessima. The self is 
the only ultimate reality for which there can be no God. Now indeed, God is 
dead! In short, we witness the extremes to which glorified aesthetics and 
humanism have led Western man: the aesthete seeks freedom in art; the 
humanist seeks salvation in man — both labor mightily, certainly, but their 
efforts prove fruitless, since in their ultra-personal autonomy, they cannot 
accept a God-centered way of life. And even when, as in the case of Albert 
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Camus, man seeks to perfect himself morally, but without belief in God, the 
final result is one of senselessness and disintegration. 

The present generation’s dilemma is, of course, rooted in the enrichment 
and entanglements of the outside life to the extent that the inner life has been 
completely ignored. Spiritual meaning and the spiritual heritage have no place 
in the new gospel of the Western world. For the writer of the Western world 
spiritual art is often alien, because he himself has alienated himself from God. 
It is to the spiritual art of Dostoevsky, then, that one must turn time and again 
in the present period of pneumatic apathy in order to understand the possibil- 
ity of attaining the Sermon on the Mount, and of giving meaning to the words 
of the Bible: “The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, lighted by God, and 
lighting man to God.’*6 In Dostoevsky, moreover, one becomes aware of the 
fact that spiritual rejuvenescence is the “new life” in which “great suffering” 
saves even the “lowest reptile,” even one who “loathes everything.” In Dostoev- 
sky one sees the spiritual togetherness of the saint and sinner, of the harlot 
reading the miracle of Lazarus to a murderer, of Prince Myshkin, “the quin- 
tessence of compassion,” praying for Rogozhin, “‘the quintessence of passion,”’*” 
of Christ answering the Inquisitor with the touch of a soft kiss. Dostoevsky 
believed that the divine light “shineth the way” for all men. He affirmed the 
power of metanoza and forgiveness over evil, the need of justice and love, but 
of love first. “‘ “What is hell?’ ” asks Father Zossima. And he replies: “ ‘I main- 
tain that it is the suffering of being unable to love.’ 8 In Dostoevsky we find, 
above all ,an eschatological mysticism, the mysticism of rebirth, the Pascha of 
death and resurrection. For Dostoevsky religion is life and life religion. In him, 
in his spiritual art, the mystery of the universe becomes one with the mystery 
of the heavens. 
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Notes and Comments 


THE WESTERN RITE 


The article of my esteemed colleague Father W. S. Schneirla in the Spring °58 issue 
of the Quarterly and the recent Edict of the Syrian Archdiocese authorizing, under cer- 
tain conditions, the use of the Western Rite within the Antiochian jurisdiction make the 
problem on the Orthodox Western Liturgy a very urgent issue for the Orthodox Church 
in America. It calls for much thinking and a very careful study of its various theological, 
spiritual and practical implications. The Edict signed by Metropolitan Antony Bashir 
specifies that: 


“,.. the mode of reception of groups desiring to employ the western 
rite and the character of the rites to be used, as well as the authoriza- 
tion of official liturgical texts, either in Latin or a vernacular, or 
customs, shall be determined in each instance by a commission of 
Orthodox Theologians familiar with this field... .”’ 


In this brief article, I do not pretend to even mention all the aspects of so complicated 
a matter. All I want is to raise a few questions which in my opinion are especially im- 
portant. 


Let me first of all make it clear that theoretically I find myself in basic agreement 
with Father Schneirla. The unity of rite in the Orthodox Church is comparatively a late 
phenomenon and the Church never considered liturgical uniformity a conditio sine qua 
non of her unity. No one who knows the history of Christian worship will deny the rich- 
ness of the Western liturgical tradition, that especially of the old and venerable Roman 
liturgy. One may even ask whether the liturgical unification performed by Byzantium 
and which deprived the Orthodox East of the wonderful liturgies of Alexandria, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, etc. was in itself a wholly positive achievement. Last but not least, it is 
obvious that in case of an eventual return of the West to Orthodoxy, the western Church 
will have her own Western Liturgy and this will mean a tremendous enrichment of the 
Church Universal... In all this and thus far my agreement with Father Schneirla is 
complete. 

My doubts concern not the theoretical, but the practical aspect of the whole problem, 
Yet by practical, I mean something much more important than the simple question of 
prerequisites which would make a definite rite formally acceptable as “Orthodox”. No 
doubt, in advocating the Western Rite, Father Schneirla is ultimately moved by prac- 
tical, i.e., missionary considerations: its acceptance by the Church should make con- 
version to Orthodoxy easier for Western Christians. Such is also the main motivation 
| of Metropolitan Antony’s Edict: “‘it (i.e., the Western Rite) might serve the .. . purpose 
of facilitating the conversion of groups of non-Orthodox Western Christians to the 
Church. . .”. Maybe it is unfair to point out that the scholarly and objective analysis by 
Fr. Schneirla of the various Orthodox experiments in the Western Rite hardly substanti- 
| ates this optimistic assertion, for some future experiment can achieve a greater measure 
of success in such corporate conversion. The center of my doubts is not here. For me, the 
only important question is: What exactly do we mean by conversion to Orthodoxy? The 
following definition will, I presume, be acceptable to everybody: it is the individual or 
the corporate acceptance of the Orthodox faith and the integration in the life of the 
| Church, in the full communion of faith and love. If this definition is correct, we must 
t ask: can the “conversion” of a group or a parish, for which its spiritual leaders have 
| signed a formal doctrinal statement and which has retained its Western rite, however 
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purified or amended, can such a “conversion”— in our present situation, i.e., in the 
whole context of the Orthodox Church as she exists in America today — be considered 
as a true conversion? Personally, I doubt it very much. And I consider this growing 
interpretation of conversion in terms of a mere jurisdictional belonging to some Ortho- 
dox Diocese, of a “minimum” of doctrinal and liturgical requirements and of an almost 
mechanical understanding of the “Apostolic Succession” as a very real danger to Ortho- 
doxy. This means the replacement of Orthodoxy of “content” by Orthodoxy of “form”, 
which certainly is not an Orthodox idea. For we believe that Orthodoxy is, above all, 
faith that one must live, in which one grows, a communion, a “way of life” into which 
one is more and more deeply integrated. And now, whether we want it or not, this living 
faith, this organic spirit and vision of Orthodoxy is being preserved and conveyed to us 
mainly if not uniquely, by the Orthodox worship. In our state of national divisions, of 
theological weakness, in the lack of living spiritual and monastic centers, of unprepared- 
ness of our clergy and laity for more articulate doctrinal and spiritual teaching, of ab- 
sence of a real canonical and pastoral care on the part of the various jurisdictional 
centers, what holds the Orthodox Church together, assures its real continuity with 
tradition and gives the hope of a revival is precisely the liturgical tradition. It is a unique 
synthesis of the doctrinal, ethical and canonical teachings of Orthodoxy and I do not 
see how a real integration into the Orthodox Church, a genuine communion of faith and 
life may be achieved without an integration in the Orthodox worship. 

I agree with Fr. Schneirla and I have said it on several occasions, that our liturgical 
tradition has to be purified from many local, antiquated and sometimes utterly un- 
Orthodox elements and practices. Nevertheless, it stands at present as a living bond of 
unity and “koinonia”’. 

And then the last question: is it quite correct to define our rite as “Eastern” and 
therefore “foreign to all the Western Christians have known” to quote the Edict? I 
would like to suggest a rather sharp distinction between “Eastern” and ‘‘oriental’”. No 
doubt there are many oriental features, oriental ingredients in our liturgical life. No 
doubt also, that for many Orthodox this “‘orientalism” seems to be the essential element. 
But we know that it is not essential and we know that progressively all these “oriental- 
isms” are being eliminated in a very natural and spontaneous process of adjustment of 
our cult to the American life. But then what remains and what can be described as 
“Eastern” is nothing else but the Biblical and the Patristic ‘‘content” of our liturgy. It is 
essentially and structurally Biblical and Patristic, and therefore, it is “eastern” in exactly 
the same measure in which the Bible and the Fathers, or rather, the whole Christianity 
can be termed “Eastern”. But have we not proclaimed time and again in all our en- 
counters with our Western brothers that it is this “East” precisely that constitutes the 
common and the catholic heritage of the Church and can supply us with a common 
language which has been lost or distorted? The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom or the 
Easter Canon of St. John of Damascus, are, I believe, much closer to that common and 
Catholic language of the Church than anything else in any Christian tradition. And I 
cannot think of any word or phrase in these services that would be “foreign” to a West- 
ern Christian and would not be capable of expressing his faith and his experience, if 
the latter would be genuinely Orthodox. . .. 

These considerations, however fragmentary and incomplete, lead to the following 
conclusion: I think that in the present situation of the Orthodox Church in America, 
the Western Rite, theoretically justified and acceptable as it is, would, instead of “facili- 
tating conversion”, dangerously multiply spiritual adventures of which we had too many 
in the past, and which can but hinder the real progress of Orthodoxy in the West. 


> 


— ALEXANDER SCHMEMANN 
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In Memoriam 
THE PATRIARCH OF THE SERBS, VIKENTIJE 


On July 5th, 1958, His Holiness Serbian Patriarch Vikentije quietly passed away in a 
hospital in Belgrade. He was being treated for an aggravated condition of diabetes and 
signs of arterial sclerosis which turned for the worst when he contracted pneumonia. 

Patriarch Vikentije was born on the 23rd of August, 1890 in the village of Backo 
Petrovo Selo. His father, Djordje Prodanov and mother Jelena christened him as Vito- 
mir. He took the name Vikentije on his entrance to the monastic order. He completed 
his elementary and high school education in his native province of Backa and graduated 
from the theological faculty at Belgrade University. Upon graduation, he became a 
teacher in the village of his birth and later was appointed notary public to the Consist- 
ory of the diocese of Temisvar in the province of the Banat. Soon afterwards he became 
a monk and was ordained a deacon in 1917. 

Patriarch Vikentije was elected Secretary General of the Serbian St. Synod in 1932. 
While serving in this position, Patriarch Vikentije showed promising organizational 
capabilities. He was elected suffragan to the late Patriarch Varnava and was ordained to 
this position in the Cathedral of Belgrade on June 21st, 1936. Patriarch Vikentije re- 
mained in the post of Secretary General of the Serbian St. Synod until June 1938. Dur- 
ing this period, he actively participated in the preparation of many ecclesiastical laws of 
the Serbian Church; he also took part in their promulgation, publishing several books 
and papers on the subject. 

By the decision of the Serbian St. Synod, Patriarch Vikentije was appointed admin- 
istrator of the Karlovci Diocese. It was in that period that he took a very prominent part 
in the struggle against the conclusion of a concordat between the Vatican and the Yugo- 
slav government. In numerous articles written in this connection, he had shown deep 
knowledge in matters pertaining to church relations with the state always bearing 
the national interests of the Serbian people in mind. In 1939, he was elected bishop of 
Zletovo-Strumica Diocese where he stayed until the occupation of Yugoslavia by Nazi 
Germany and Hitler’s allies in 1941. Patriarch Vikentije was entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the Ohrid-Bitolj Diocese in 1940 and remained there until the occupation of 
that district by the Bulgarians in the beginning of World War. II. 

When Yugoslavia capitulated in 1941, Patriarch Vikentije was obliged to abandon 
his residence in Stip and move to Belgrade. During the occupation of Yugoslavia by 
fascist and nazi invaders, Patriarch Vikentije was appointed by the St. Synod to admin- 
ister the diocese of Zica whose bishop, Dr. Nikolay Velimirovich, had been confined to 
the concentration camp of Dachau in Germany. 

After the promulgation of the new constitution of the Serbian Orthodox Church in 
1947, a new diocese was formed in Sremski Karlovci and Patriarch Vikentije was ap- 
pointed to it. This diocese had especially suffered during the war from German and 
particularly Hungarian invaders. Hungarian troops massacred over 16,000 Serbian men, 
women and children, among them many priests. Patriarch Vikentije displayed special 
ability in reorganizing and rehabilitating Serbian church life in this district. Although 
he had occupied many administrative posts during his younger days, Patriarch Vikentije 
greatly devoted himself to learning and writing. As a young deacon, he took a very active 
participation in the formation of the Vojvodina Historic Society and was one of the 
founders of a well known Serbian periodical called the Herald of the Historic Society of 
Novi Sad. He was once its editor. 

After the death of Patriarch Gavrilo, the Serbian St. Synod elected Patriarch Viken- 
tije to head the Serbian Orthodox Church. The election took place on June Ist, 1950. He 
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was elected head of the Serbian Church when relations between the state and the church 
were drastically unsettled. Through his long experience in religious administrative work, 
Patriarch Vikentije had succeeded in settling all outstanding questions without harming 
the religious life of the Serbs. 

The position of the Church in Yugoslavia has been regulated by the federal constitu- 
tion whereby it was separated from the state. This has not been by any means a simple 
matter to attain as great mistrust existed on both sides. During the war, hundreds of 
Serbian churches had been destroyed and the clergy massacred or dispersed, thus Serb- 
ian religion had to be inaugurated all over again. 

Patriarch Vikentije succeeded in regulating the whole matter to the satisfaction of 
civil authorities and the Serbian people. Many questions of an ambiguous nature which 
brought about mistrust between civil and church authorities were settled so that the 
Serbian religious life again became tolerant and bearable. 

It should be noted in conclusion that Patriarch Vikentije made strenuous attempts, 
with success, to reestablish friendly relations between Eastern Orthodox churches in 
Europe, especially in the Balkans with one idea in mind — the preservation of peace 
among nations. 

— FirMILIAN OcOKOLJICH 


ADVANCE NOTICE 


The Russian Orthodox Theological Fund is publishing the book 
of Professor Nicholas ARSENIEV— 


Tue TRANSFIGURATION OF THE WorRLD IN AESTHETICAL AND 
Rexicious ExpERIENCE (in Russian) 


—ahout 250 pages, price $2.75. 


The book will be published in December 1958 (or in January 
195953 


Subscriptions and checks (please, make checks payable to the R.O. 
Theological Fund, Inc.) are to be sent to the address of the author: 


Professor Nicholas Arseniev 
161 Franklin Avenue 


Sea Cliff, Long Island, N.Y. 
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Book Reviews 


THE LAST BOOK OF BISHOP NIKOLAI VELIMROVICH 


Jepint CHoveKoLyusac, by Bishop Nikolai Velimirovich, with an introduction by Fr. 
Dimitrije Najdanovich. Munch, Library Svechanic, 1958. 116 pages. 


This book, written and published in Serbian, is a publication in the interesting series 
of the Library Svechanic. This series was organized by the efforts of the late Bishop 
Nikolai with the assistance of one of his closest and most dedicated friends, Father Aleksa 
Todorovich. Among its publications, Svechanik published The Rays of Microcosm by 
Njegosh in English for the first time; and in Serbian, Christian Ethics by the late E. 
Spektorsky who taught at St. Vladimir’s Seminary and Cultural People on Cultural 
Problems by B. P. Visheslavcev and V.N. Ilin. 


The last work of Bishop Nikolai, who died almost three years ago, was conceived as 
a book on the life of Christ. The author planned to write about fifty chapters and com- 
pleted only twenty. The first seven chapters of the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
with parallel passages from the other two Gospels and some material from St. John’s 
Gospel are the basis of the Bishop’s short, unfinished treatise. 


The dominant theme and the foundation of the whole work is clearly designated at 
the beginning in the prologue, which is really a meditation upon and the interpretation 
of the prologue to the fourth Gospel. In the New Testament, Bishop Nikolai makes a 
distinction between two orders of things, between two logics: divine logic and earthly 
logic. The first is revealed in the Incarnate Logos, whereas the second is the logic of 
sinful man, separated and estranged from God. The Incarnate Word wants to bring 
men back to the divine logic, that they may exclaim with St. Paul, “But we have the 
mind of Christ’ (I Cor. 2:16). 

Everywhere in the New Testament, Bishop Nikolai sees a struggle between these two 
logics, which, if reduced to their essentials, represents the conflict between God and 
Satan. Only in the light of this conflict is it possible, asserts the Bishop, to understand 
the New Testament, as well as the whole history of the church from beginning to end. 


Rather than calling the twenty divisions of this book chapters, it would be better to 
say that the work consists of twenty short, well rounded, beautifully written homilies. 


Bishop Nikolai wrote in the spirit of the Fathers. The ancient homilies were Biblical 


commentaries, in which the most profound theology and spirituality are expressed. It is 
in this sense that we must define the homilies in Bishop Nikolai’s book. In them he tries 
to enable us, by reading the Holy Scripture, to know the mind of Christ as He reveals 
the mind of God to men. This is exactly what “spirituality” meant for the ancient fa- 
thers. It has nothing to do with the “sentimental spirituality” of some popular modern 
preachers. 

Despite these guiding theological principles, the book is not intended primarily for 
specialists but is addressed particularly to Orthodox people who desire additional insight 
into the meaning of the New Testament and the life of Christ. The book is written in a 
beautiful, simple language and may be read with interest and profit by people who have 
but a meager knowledge of the Bible and the history of the Church, as well as by students 
of theology. 

Only in the spiritual solitude in which the Bishop lived during the last years of his 
life could he have written this book about Him Whose servant he was for many decades. 


— VESELIN KEsIcH 
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MOUNT ATHOS 


Tue Hoty Mountain by Sydney Loch. New York. Thomas Nelson & Sons, (1958) n.d. 
Pp. 264. Frontispiece, 22 plates. $5.00. 


There has of late been an astonishing amount of interest in Mount Athos, the Holy 
Mountain. Perhaps this is due to the fact that Mount Athos is really the only monastic 
Christian republic still in active existence and yet in fact, this community of monks is 
steadily losing ground. Sydney Loch records that fifty years ago Mount Athos was in- 
habited by some 10,000 monks. This number was reduced in half by the outbreak of 
World War II, declined to 3,000 by 1940, and was down to 2,300 by the end of World 
War II. By October of 1951, the registered monks on Athos numbered a mere 1981. 


These startling statistics seem to reveal that “Society no longer had sympathy with 
the monastic way of life. The modern man demanded speed, noise, change.” (p. 243) 


Sydney Loch, a Scotsman, a Protestant, a layman, and a relief worker, spent almost 
three decades of his life on the “doorsteps of Mt. Athos.” In this way he became acquaint- 
ed with the womanless monastic community such as few men from the “world” ever do. 
His knowledge is derived from years of personal experience and contact. 


Athos: The Holy Mountain, which was edited and typed by Sydney Loch’s wife who 
promoted its publication, is a personal account of Mount Athos. The tone of the book 
is quite casual. The author takes the reader from monastery to monastery, recording the 
conversations of monks, abbots, workmen, visitors, and in an intimate, informal way, 
incidentally but briefly relating the historical background of each monastic community 
but more importantly relating what the monks themselves traditionally believe about 
their own monasteries and particularly about the icons associated with them. 

Mount Athos is womanless but its protectress is believed to be the Virgin Mary, who 
provides the monks with endless inspiration. ‘““The Mountain satisfies many types of 
monks; but not in the same way, and the content of monks is often underlined by the 
misery of travellers.”’ (p. 221) 


Sydney Loch does not try to force doctrine or tradition upon the reader. His purpose 
is to describe the monks, the fishermen, the charcoal burners, the people who are con- 
nected with Mount Athos and who were his friends, in great part in their own words. 

Mount Athos, for the author, was a living experience. ‘“Languageless tourists can’t 


penetrate into the spirit of the place more than to admire the scenery, architecture, and 
treasure.” (p. 114) 


The author has admirably succeeded in giving a simple and informal but sincere and 
genuine picture of this international monastic community that embraces Greeks, Rus- 
sians, Serbians, Bulgars, and Rumanians. His description of the Coenobitic and Idior- 
rhythmic monasteries and the life therein is carefully done. The devotion of the monks, 
their simplicity and firmness of faith, are inspiringly related. Their mode of life is ob- 
jectively but humanly treated. 

— Joun E. RExINE 
Colgate University 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


OIMANTIKH (Pastoral Work) by V. Rev. A. Papadopoulos, Dean of the Greek Seminary 
of the Holy Cross at Brookline. Published in Athens, 1958, pps. 270. 


The Dean of the Brookline Greek Seminary “The Holy Cross”, Rt. Rev. A. Papa- 
dopoulos offers through the publication of his above mentioned work Pastoral Work a 
valuable text for the students of sacred theology in the Greek language. 
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As his brother, the late Archbishop of Greece, Chrysostom, who was famed for his 
numerous writings, Dr. Papadopoulos is also known for his many philosophical, socio- 
logical and dogmatic works. 


With his recent book he has given new examples of his erudition and deep devotion to 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 


Admirable Effort: His voluminous book consists of 270 pages and it is sectioned into 
three major parts —- General, Specific and Individual Pastoral Work — followed by 145 
subdivisions. 

The book opens with a brief prologue, an admonition of St. Basil the Great, and two 
reviews, one of the late Archbishop Michael and one of the well known writer V. Rev. 
Dr. Demetrius Callimachos, Then there comes an inspired and methological introduc- 
tion and the book ends with a brief epilogue. 

On the whole the author attempts to give to his Seminary students a general idea of 
the priest’s role as a Christ on earth. He presents the pastoral significance of the priest 
with clarity and without unnecessary details. Well informed of the contemporary bibli- 
ography he is rich in patristic thoughts. 

Due to his experienced philosophical and sociological education, he analyses and 
describes vividly the contemporary sociological problems which demand a specific man- 
ipulation on behalf of the priest. 

The author is not an indifferent scholar of the pastoral ministry. His whole personal- 
ity is revealed in his work from beginning to end. Gifted with eloquency of expression 
and a desire to see the priest as a successful carrier of the redemptive work of Christ 
he gives the reader the impression that the pastor lives and works within the radiancy 
of the light of Jesus. 

His work is a pause for the Greek sacred theological thought. Undoubtedly it will 
fulfill its aim in helping not only the students of the Brookline Seminary, but also those 
of the Theological Schools in Salonica, Athens and Chalki. 


Unfortunately Dr. Papadopoulos limited the use of his book to Greek students only. 
He had all presuppositions and could take one more step in presenting his work com- 
plete. Thus he would place the readers within the actual oecumanical horizons of Orth- 
odoxy. Namely he does not mention the great missionary responsibility of our church 
towards its environment. The Greek Orthodox faith when fully understood through her 
biblical foundations has a pananthropic base. Also he mentions nothing of the problems 


‘arising today among the relations of the Orthodox Churches in U.S.A. for one inward, 


organic union and a common witness. Again he does not discuss the problems met in 
today’s community organization which in many aspects is contrary to the theological 
and doctrinal position of the priest among his parishioners. 

If the author had “put his finger into the print of the nails” and touched upon the 
points that have to be altered in the parish constitution and the institution of the Ortho- 
dox Church in America he would have aided not only the Greek Orthodoxy but also her 
sister churches everywhere. 

Perhaps the distinguished author in a future chance will help the Greek speaking 
Church to find as a whole her ecumenical visions. Thus the Greek Church will serve 
with her own presuppositions her mission as a church of Christ to all mankind. 


— Rev. Dr. Joun A. PouLos 
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The Seminary Jubilee 


On October 20th, 1958, St. Valdimir’s Theological Seminary observed its twentieth 
anniversary with a banquet held in the Gold Ballroom of the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
New York City. The dinner was preceded by a prayer Service of Thanksgiving celebrated 
by His Eminence, the Most Reverend, Metropolitan Leonty, president of the Seminary 
and Primate of the Russian Orthodox Church in America. He was assisted by V. Rev. A. 
Yonov, Dean of the New York Deanery; V. Rev. A. Schmemann, Assistant Dean and 
Chaplain of the Seminary; Rev. P. Sayama and Rev. P. Bankerovich, Seminarians; and 
Rev. Protodeacon N. Polansky. The Seminary Choir augmented by the alumni of the 
Seminary sang the responses under the direction of Mr. Boris Ledkovsky. More than 
200 persons were present at the service. 


This celebration marks a great step forward in the education of Orthodox clerics as 
well as laymen in America, for the Seminary, which began with minute financial re- 
sources and a few dedicated individuals, is gradually becoming recognized as the leading 
educational center of Orthodoxy in America. St. Vladimir’s was founded in 1938 with a 
student body of 4, today it has increased to over 40 students. Nine national traditions 
are represented in the student body, five in the faculty. These facts speak for themselves 
to indicate the ‘ecumenical’ participation of the national Orthodox Church bodies. 

Metropolitan Leonty greeted the gathering by recalling that twenty years are short 
in the general concept of time, however considering the obstacles which faced the growth 
of the Seminary, its progress has been very significant. “Our theological school is a flower 
grown out of our Russian Orthodox Church in America. As the appearance of a flower 
on a plant means that this plant has force of life and blessing from God, the Creator of 
all things on earth and above earth, so the living force and productivity of our Orthodox 
theological school has its own proof in this very fact: the Seminary exists, it acts, it has 
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faith in the future and in its ‘length of days’ ’’. 


Dr. P. P. Zubov acted as toastmaster introducing the outstanding guests, many of 
whom gave very inspiring short talks congratulating the Seminary staff and those con- 
nected with its progress through the years. 

Bishop Germanos, Acting Ruling Bishop of the Greek Archdiocese of America ad- 
mired the piety of the Russians and commented on the spirit of mysticism prevalent in 
Russian Orthodox circles. He, as many of the speakers following him, urged that a 
building be secured for St. Vladimir’s to enhance its growth. 

Metropolitan Antony Bashir was quick to discourage the promotion of any ‘national- 
istic’ school other than a truly American school stressing that only in this way can an 
American Orthodox Church be finally established. 

Metropolitan Andrew of the Bulgarian Archdiocese referred to St. Vladimir’s as the 
‘hope for tomorrow’. “Orthodoxy”, he said, “is not only the right way of praising God 
in the visible Church, it also stresses a mystical communion with the invisible Church in 
Heaven. The greatest task of St. Vladimir’s Seminary is to build the priesthood, to pre- 
pare teachers for our fellow brethren, to strengthen their faith and help them to be faith- 
ful children of God.” 

Bishop John of San Francisco, former Dean of the Seminary, stressed the need for 
setting an example, for breaking a path in uniting the Orthodox Church now severed 
into national groups. “St. Vladimir’s Seminary is called upon to prepare pastors,” he 
stated, “but also should promote a brotherly understanding and union with the perse- 
cuted Church in Russia.” 

Metropolitan Noli of the Albanian Church credited the Russian Orthodox for pro- 
viding the tie uniting the Orthodox Church with the beginning of Christianity. He 
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pointed to the necessity for a good educational background for workers in the Church 
for “even Christ studied under the Jews of His time.” 

Father F. M. Galdau conveyed greetings on behalf of the Romanian Diocese and 
Father M. Savich, an alumnus, spoke on behalf of the Serbian Diocese. Attention was 
called to greetings from Archbishop Ireney and the Church in Japan. Greetings from 
the Metropolitan Council were read by Paul Fekula in the absence of Rev. J. Pishtey. 
The Rev. A. R. Pepper, Director of the Department of Christian Social Relations 
brought the greetings of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Dr. B. Barnes, General Secretary of the World Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 
spoke of the role of St. Vladimir’s Seminary in its contributions to the life of other 
Churches here. In order that the Orthodox Church might “establish fellowship and 
deepen the experience of Christ in fellowship,” it must have trained clergy. “There are 
too few leaders in the Orthodox Church,” he said, “who are overburdened with work 
in their own Church to participate in the World Council. Other Churches need the 
‘mystical’ approach of the Orthodox. There is a need for the understanding of the 
Liturgy, an interpretation of mystical experience, a balance between the involvement of 
heart and mind in the experience of Christian faith. In the preoccupation of our techno- 
logical culture, a re-evalution of the part played in the apprehension of God through the 
heart by music and Liturgy is necessary.”’ The Orthodox Church has much to contribute 
and is to be ‘“‘congratulated because of its meaning to other Churches in the Ecumenical 
Movement.” 

Rev. W. C. Parry, Assistant Secretary of the National Council of Churches, brought 
greetings of the Council and spoke of the Orthodox contribution to other Churches 
through its rich heritage and historical background. The Churches of the National 

- Council differ in background but are united in their allegiance to Christ. Though twenty 
years are short in the history of the Orthodox Church, they are significant in the growth 
of American Christianity. 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President of Union Theological Seminary, briefly remin- 
_isced on the past cooperation of the two schools. Dr. Van Dusen referred to a common 
_ goal of Union Seminary (to unite Protestantism in America) and of St. Viadimir’s 

Seminary (to unite the national jurisdictions of the Orthodox Church in America). He 

- said, “It is easy to love those distant from us, but to love those with whom one is crowded 

| in tight spaces as we are, is indeed a link in pure Christian Love.” 

Dean L. Rose of General Theological Seminary, where St. Vladimir’s was previously 

| located, spoke of his love for the Orthodox Church. He recalled the wonderful work 

- done in Japan by Bishop Nicolai. 

: Chaplain J. M. Krumm of Columbia University expressed thanks for the real con- 
tribution being made by St. Vladimir’s Seminary among the other educational institu- 
tions on Morningside Heights. Attention was called to the greetings sent by Grayson 
Kirk, President of Columbia University. 


TELEGRAMS AND GREETINGS 


Among the telegrams expressing greetings to the Seminary are these: 


From the President of the United States of America — 

It is a pleasure to send greetings to all joined in the observance of the 
| Twentieth Anniversary of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary. 
Over the past two decades, this seminary has strengthened the faith 
and work of a fine body of students. I am sure it will continue to prosper 
in the service of God and neighbor. Congratulations and best wishes. 


— Dwicut Davin EIsENHOWER 
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From the Governor of the State of New York — 


I send cordial greetings and congratulations to you and to all of St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary as your institution celebrates the 20th anniversary of 
its founding. 

Your Theological Seminary and Academy has done splendid work in 
forwarding the cause of the Russian Orthodox Church in our state and 
across the nation. It has served not only Eastern Orthodox congregations, 
but also non-Russian dioceses, Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian, Romanian, and 
Syrian, as well as the Russian Orthodox Church in Japan. 

God speed the good work of St. Vladimir’s in the years ahead. Its pro- 
grams are deserving of the highest praise and the most generous support. 


Sincerely, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN 


In addition, greetings were read from the following Orthodox Theological Faculties, 
organizations and individuals: 


Faculty of Theology, University of Athens, Athens, Greece; School of Sacred Theol- 
ogy, Halki; St. Sergius Academy, Paris, France; Holy Cross Seminary, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs; Friends of Russian Culture; Russian Theological 
Fund; Friends of St. Sergius; Dr. P. B. Anderson of the YMCA; Donald A. Lowrie; 
Chaplain Boris Geeza; James E. Allen, Jr., Com. of Education, New York State; Spon- 
soring Committee in Washington, D.C.; Russian Orthodox Catholic Mutual Aid Soci- 
ety; Rev. Vladimir Borichevsky. 

The program was closed with a thanksgiving prayer and a blessing by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Leonty. 

During the first twenty years in the existence of St. Vladimir’s Seminary, a great deal 
of progress has been made — the school has grown, its educational standards have in- 
creased, it has become a stronger force in the propagation of Orthodoxy. Much of this 
was made possible through the cooperation and financial assistance of non-Orthodox 
individuals and groups — especially the Episcopalian Church and Union Theological 
Seminary presently renting quarters to the school. We as Orthodox Christians, owe 2 
great deal of gratitude to these individuals, but at the same time must reflect on the 
necessity of becoming self-supporting and independent. The Seminary, being twenty 
years of age, has passed its childhood and must begin to carry its own adult responsibili- 
ties for development. Each of us Orthodox Christians can help by contributing to a 
building to house the Seminary — thus helping the school enter its adult years continu- 
ing to develop and grow in a spirit of independence, for thus only can its self expression 
be complete; its contribution to Orthodoxy, a maximum. 


—— LEONARD KirRVIDA 


THE ALUMNI CONFERENCE 


On the day following the Jubilee, the second annual conference of the Alumni Associ- 
ation took place at the Seminary. It began with a Divine Liturgy at St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Columbia University. Concelebrating were Fr. Alexander Schmemann, Fr. Paul Schneir- 
la, Fr. Milan Savich (Pittsburgh, Pa.), Fr. Jordan Dimoff (Toronto, Canada), Fr. 
Macarius Targonsky (Osceola Mills, Pa.) and Fr. Peter Sayama (Tokyo, Japan). At 
10:00 a.m., Fr. Paul Shafran (Trenton, N.J.), President of the Association convened the 
first session, entirely devoted to the life and the progress of the Seminary. After a general 
report by Prof. S. Verkhovsky, the questions pertaining to the curriculum, the financial 
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aid to the students, the building, etc., were discussed, and, as a result of that discussion it 
was unanimously decided to establish a special Alumni Scholarship at the Seminary 
which will annually bring more than $2,000.00 into the Scholarship Fund of the 
Seminary. 

At the afternoon session, Fr. A. Schmemann introduced the subject of “The Liturg- 
ical Situation in the Church Today.” He pointed out that this situation is defined by 
three major factors: the neglect of some essential parts of the Orthodox liturgical tradi- 
tion (feasts, fasts, Lenten services, etc.), the presence in our liturgical life of some 
practices incompatible with the faith and the tradition of Orthodoxy, and finally, by the 
necessity to understand and to restore the liturgical life as a living expression of Ortho- 
dox Faith; i.e., the necessity for a deepening of our liturgical conscience. An annimated 
discussion followed, which resulted in an unanimous decision to maintain by all possible 
means the true standards of Orthodox liturgical tradition and to oppose individually and 
corporately the numerous distortions. Among the latter, those expressedly mentioned 
were: the baptism by sprinkling instead of immersion, the celebration of the Eucharist 
on non-liturgical days, the celebration of the “typica” (obednitza) as a regular Sunday 
Service, etc. It was also decided to call a Pastoral Conference for a further discussion of 
pastoral problems in the Spring. 

At the evening business session, the officers of the previous year were unanimously re- 
elected for a second term. They are: Fr. Paul Shafran, President; Chaplain Boris Geeza 
and Fr. Macarius Targonsky, Vice Presidents; Zoran Milkovich, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Fr. Vitaly Woczcullo (Madison, IIll.), Director of Publications. 

In addition to those, named above, the following Alumni took part in the conference: 
Russian Church — Fr. N. Fedetz (Canonsburg, Pa.), Fr. M. Frimenko (Chaplain, U.S. 

Navy), Fr. M. Kovach (Edwardsville, Pa.), Fr. B. Buchovecky (Donora, Pa.), Fr. T. 
Labovsky (Berwick, Pa.), Fr. S. Kuharsky (New Britain, Conn.), Fr. Daniel Hubiak 
(East Meadow, N.Y.), Fr. G. Timko (Whitestone, N.Y.), Fr. A. Smirensky (Brooklyn, 

_N.Y.), Fr. A. Warnecke (Syracuse, N.Y.), T. Fryntzko, N. Rabecky, N. Ozerov and S. 

' Beskid. 

| Syrian Church — Fr. Ilyas Kurban (Boston, Mass.), F. Sheheen, G. Rados, L. 

| Mahshie. 

Serbian Church — Fr. Milan Savich; Bulgarian Church — Fr. Jordan Dimoff. 

' All the participants of the Conference agreed that this second Annual Conference 

) was a real success and the ties between the Alma Mater and its former students have 

‘been strengthened by it. It was the hope of everyone that the next conference would see 
the whole seminary family assembled together. 


THE SEMINARY 


. 
| ORDINATIONS: 
Fr. Michael Azkoul (’58) to the Holy Priesthood by Metropolitan Antony on July 6, 

1958 in Pittsburgh. Assigned to St. George, Spring Valley, Illinois. 
| Fr. Gabriel Ashie (58) to the Holy Priesthood by Metropolitan Antony on August 
16, 1958 in Los Angeles. Assigned to St. Antony, Englewood, N.J. 
_ Fr. Alvian Smirensky (’57) to the Holy Priesthood by Metropolitan Leonty on August 
428, 1958 in New York. Assigned to Holy Transfiguration, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
| Fr. John Perozzi (’59) to the Diaconate by Metropolitan Antony on August 16, 1958 
in Los Angeles. Assigned to St. Nicholas Cathedral, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Tue New ACADEMIC YEAR 
The 1958-59 Academic year was inaugurated on September 25, 1958 with a total en- 
l\rollment of 42 regular students and more than 10 auditors. Jurisdictionally, the students 
belong to 7 Orthodox Churches: Russians — 22, Serbs — 6, Syrians — 4, Japanese — 2, 
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Greeks — 2, Albanians — 2, Ukrainians — 2. There are also two full time students from 
the Syro-Jacobite Church of Malabar, India. 

Mr. Nicholas Ozerov, M.A. (°56) has been appointed Lecturer in Old Testament 
teaching “The Prophetic and Didactic Books” in the Winter Semester. 

Dimitry Grigorieff, Ph.D. (’58), Assistant Professor, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been appointed Visiting Lecturer in Church History teaching “The 
History of Orthodoxy in America” in the Winter Semester. He also conducts a seminar 
in Russian and Slavonic Phonetics. 

Prof. N. Arseniev’s book “The Transfiguration of the World in Aesthetical and Re- 
ligious Experience” will be published this fall in Russian by the Russian Orthodox Theo- 
logical Fund, Inc. 

Prof A. Bogolepou’s book on the situation of the Churches behind the Iron Curtain 
will be published by the Munich Institute for the Study of the USSR. 

Prof. B. Ledkovsky, Instructor in Sacred Music has prepared ‘“‘The All-night Vigil” 
(complete service for four voices) for publication by the Seminary. 

“The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy” by Rev. A. Schmemann, published in 
1954 in Russian by the Chekhov Publishing House, will appear in French at the “Con- 
tacts” Publishing House. Fr. Schmemann has signed a contract with the Meridian Books, 
Inc. for an Anthology of Russian Religious Thought. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The Religious Education and Sunday School Teacher Program, supervised by Mrs. 
Sophie Koulomzin, Lecturer in Christian Education, will include the following courses 
in the Winter Semester, 1958-1959. 

Church Symbolism — Fr. A. Schmemann 

Lives of the Saints — Fr. F. Ocokolich 

The Prophets — Fr. W. Schneirla 

The Fathers — Prof. V. Kesich 

Practical Children’s Activities — Mrs. S. Koulomzin 

The Orthodox Church in America — Dr. D. Grigorieff 

Practical Church Music — Mr. W. Soroka 


FROM THE EDITORS 


Since its first issue in 1952, the Quarterly has published articles, reviews, letters, 
notes and comments of the following Orthodox theologians, scholars, thinkers and 
leaders (in alphbetic order): Rev. N. Afanassieff (St. Sergius, Paris), Prof. M. V. 
Anastos (Dumbarton Oaks), Prof. N. Arseniev (St. Vladimir's), His Holiness, The 
Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras, Dr. B. Bensin (Washington, D.C.), Prof. A. Bogole- 
pov (St. Vladimir’s), Rev. V. Borichevsky (Minneapolis), Prof. K. J. Conant (Har- 
vard), Prof. D. Czivesky (Heidelberg), Mr. I. M. Czap (Philadelphia), Rev. G. Florov- 
sky (Harvard), Prof. A. Frolov (Paris), Dr. D. Grigorieff (Georgetown University, St.! 
Vladimir’s) , Rev. V. Hategan (Cleveland), Prof. B. Ioannides (Athens, Greece), Bishop 
John of San Francisco, Prof. R. Jacobson (Harvard), Prof. V. Kesich (St. Vladimir’s), 
Rev. G. Khodre (Tripoli, Lebanon), Rev. J. Kotsonis (Athens, Greece), His Eminenc 
Metropolitan Leonty, Prof. N. Lossky (Los Angeles), Dr. Charles Malek (Lebanon), 
Prof. J. Meyendorff (Paris), Bishop Nikolai Velimirovich, Dr. J. Malinchoc (Cleve 
land), Dr. N. Poltaratsky (New York), Rev. A. Schmemann (St. Vladimir’s), Rev. W. 
S. Schneirla (St. Vladimir’s), Rev. A. Semenoff-Tian-Shansky (Paris), Rev. P. Shafra 
(St. Vladimir’s), Rev. E. A. Stephanou (Holy Cross, Brookline, Mass.), Prof. N. Tima 
sheff (Fordham University), Prof. S. Verkhovsky (St. Vladimir’s) and Rev. B. Zenkov: 
sky (St. Sergius, Paris). 
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